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When you are their age—will 
you have money to come 
and go as you please? 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

— create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods 





The Metropolitan is a mutual a 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
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in the form of dividends 





in being independent, income, you could look 








free to enjoy the days as forward to years of con- 
ah Ee they come, able to pay oc-_ tentment—responsibilities 
casional visits to those you behind, leisure ahead. 
love, sure of a royal wel- 
Y Why not plan, now, for the 


come—a burdento nobody. ; 
time when you will want to 





You certainly will want to have an assured monthly 
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eo: be freed from anxiety income? From the minute 

ha , 

58 4 about money when you get you start planning, every 

aoe ies to be 60 or 65. At that time step that you take toward | 

eae os of life you would be un- protecting your future will 
willing to ask for or to ac- bring you added peace 








cept money from anybody. of mind. 

















Consult a a ecsiaiiias Field-Man about Retirement Income Plans or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - -ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘l'wo 
LINE 
Editorials 


The second half of the year may 
find the trend not half bad. 


Watch credit creep out of its lair! 


A prediction: After slow recovery, 
a rebound. 


Repeal is gaining appeal. 


There’s less lending of the ear to 
fear. 


Strike out or be wiped out. 


Europe will by and by buy Amert- 


can securities. 


Rehabilitation will necessitate repa- 
rations readjustment. 


Humanics transcend economics. 


I 


“As sound as a dollar,’ is no 
empty phrase, Europe has learned. 
ss 


The bonus belies its Latin mean- 
ing. 


Bond bargains are still available. 
Stock, also. 


Door-to-door railway delivery ts 
sensible. 


ee 


Sheath probes, for the present! 


Holding companies aren't holding 
their own. 


Bond-buying bankers have helped. 


Raw materials won't always stay - 


below production cost. 
Every security sold is bought. 


To the I.C.C.: Expedite rail merg- 
ers. 


The early advertiser will catch the 
worm when the rebound comes. 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESSS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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"i clicious and Refreshing 
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Refreshing 


Pause and drink to your thirst’s con- 
tent. With a taste thrill. With a cool, 
wholesome refreshmentthat keeps you 
alive and alert...Such is ice-cold Coca- 
Cola. It means so much and costs so 
little. Served at more than 

8 hunared thousand soda 

fountains and refreshment 

stands. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


N olive, a pickle or a piece of 

celery can upset the profit 

margin of one of the most im- 
portant businesses in the United 
States, and turn needed profits into 
dangerous losses. 

This is wart of the information 
which is being sent out to more than 
100,000 soda fountain owners this 
Summer by a manufacturing com- 
pany which is interested in helping 
every one of the 100,000 to make a 
profit—because it sells its own prod- 
uct to all of them. 

This manufacturing company made 
an elaborate survey, studied in de- 
tail what actually happens during 
the month of July at soda fountains 
in a dozen cities of different size, 
type and geographical location. The 
fact that in many stores the serving 
of an extra olive, pickle or piece of 
celery exactly measures the difference 
between loss and profit on the serv- 
ice of a luncheon is but one of the 
many interesting discoveries that 
were made. 

To Forses, far more interesting 
than the discoveries themselves is the 
fact that a business organization of 
the size and influence of this manu- 
facturing company is staking its own 
hope for continuing and increasing 
profits on helping its customers to 
make a profit, although its own prod- 
uct is only but one of many these 
companies purchase and resell. 

This insistence that the other fel- 
low make a profit is one of the most 
striking developments of recent 
business years, and particularly of 
the present time. How even pur- 
chasing agents who, rightly or 
wrongly, have long carried the repu- 
tation of being “dollar pinchers” are 
anxious these days not to pinch the 
profit off their supplier’s dollar, is 
told on page 11 of this issue. And 
more than one example of a manu- 
facturer’s enlightened interest in his 
dealers has been given in recent is- 
sues of ForRBEs. 

Dealers, too, are beginning to dis- 
criminate in their purchases between 
manufacturers who do and those who 
do not consider the dealers’ interest. 

These are but straws-—but they 
show the wind. 


The story of the olive and the 
pickle and the piece of celery, and of 
the profit idea for which they stand— 
one of the most significant merchan- 
dising stories of 1932—will be told 
in the next or an early issue. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


ELEF-DENIAL is not an Ameri- 
can characteristic. We prefer 
spending to saving, generosity to 
niggardliness, expansion to re- 
trenchment. For two years or 
more, through necessity or fear er a mixture of both, we 
have acted unnaturally rather than naturally. We have 
pinched. We have retrenched. We have gone without. 
We have used up the old, not bought the new. We have 
exercised a measure of self-restraint foreign to Ameri- 
cans. Native optimism has been suppressed by pessimism. 
The result.is that national consumption, national wear 
and tear, have outrun our total purchasing. Thus has 
production fallen short of actual usage. And although 
total income has decreased abnormally, total savings have 
increased. We have not been ourselves. We have lived 
in straitjackets. A young nation, we have acted like a 
worn-out nation. 
Some day we will become tired of all this unnatural- 
ness. That day may be nearer than now imagined. 


SELF-DENIAL 
WON’T ALWAYS 
BE EXERCISED 
BY AMERICANS 


Only the discouraged are defeated. 


PRESIDENTIAL AREY if cuck teluce beve 


CAMPAIGN Presidential conventions or 
UNLIKELY TO Presidential campaigns diverted 


BE UPSETTING men’s minds so little from their 
daily affairs. Day-to-day bread- 
and-butter problems almost entirely monopolize the at- 
tention of men of affairs. Congress, on the other hand, 
has been watched intently. Although it raved and stormed 
and threatened recklessly, it finally acted more rationally 
than had been feared. The prevailing feeling in financial 
and business circles is that what may be said or unsaid 
on the hustings is much less likely to expedite or retard 
recovery than are economic events at home and abroad. 
The expectation is that a definite trend will have de- 
veloped before November 8. If this country be definitely 
moving in the right direction by then, the result of the 
election is hardly likely to reverse the trend. If, unhap- 
pily, things should be going from bad to worse when 
November arrives, the voting is hardly likely to cause 
an economic somersault. The more orderly behavior of 
the security markets following the spasm of acute weak- 
ness encouraged hopes that the multiplying forces of re- 
construction would triumph over destructive forces. But 
experience has demonstrated the dangerousness of dog- 
matic prophecy. 


Digging in is the only way to dig up orders. 
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SALESMEN HAT is the best attitude to 
NEED EXTRA adopt towards salesmen dur- 
ENCOURAGE. . ing these difficult days? Is sym- 
MENT pathy or scolding the more likely 

to maintain morale at profitable 
pitch? There are salesmen and salesmen. The _ best 


salesmen, those who day by day work most conscientious- 
ly, are hurt, not helped, by being “ridden.” When they 
fail to make a creditable showing, a sales manager can en- 
courage them by a cheery, reassuring word or letter. The 
willing horse needs no whip. On the other hand, there 
is another type of salesmen, the lazy, indifferent, shirker 
type, who figure that their shortcomings in the way of 
production can be and will be covered up by blaming 
everything on “the depression.” Such salesmen need 
different handling. Sympathy is worse than wasted on 
them. They must have it brought home to them that un- 
less they put forth more energetic efforts, someone more 
willing to work may be tried. 

Apart perhaps from the chief executive, there is no 
more important corporation official to-day than the gen- 
eral sales manager. It is relatively easy to get produc- 
tion. It is not easy to get orders. Some concerns are 
making the mistake of cutting down sales forces, adver- 
tising and other sales efforts. The sales end is one end | 
which needs to be stimulated and supplemented under 
existing conditions. 


Nature has not failed, only man. 


AVE you changed your Will 


WARNING: 

LOOK OVER in accordance with changed 
YOUR WILL, conditions? You owe it to your 
AT ONCE! family to do this. Your Will, made 


when prosperous, may contain 
specific bequests which would now entail hardships upon 
those you are most anxious to safeguard. James H. 
Perkins, conservative head of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York, tells me: 


I know of a man of large means, who by his Will first estab- 
lished a charitable fund in cash, and left the residue of his estate 
to his family. When he died, the estate had shrunk so that there 
was hardly enough to establish the charitable fund, and the family 
received nothing. Another man died, leaving a provision in his 
Will that his employees should be given a certain sum, and the 
residue to his family. Again there was not enough to take care 
of his specific bequest, and his family received nothing. I learned 
this morning of a woman who had made three or four specific cash 
bequests that at the time the Will was made would have used up 
about one-fifth of her estate. At to-day’s values there would not 
be enough money to make the specific bequests, and her family 
would be left without a cent. 


Remember, delays are dangerous. 
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4 FORBES for 
THIS -— W. SARGENT, a rail- jeopardized by government competition supported out of 
FRONTIER way president who does his _ the public treasury, and that the rewards of thrift and in- 
AWAITS own thinking, aptly observes: “We dustry, by some referred to as profits, will not all be 
CHANGING hear much about the old frontiers swallowed up by taxeaters.”’ 


having passed forever and_ that 
there is now no new territory to develop such as rescued 
the country from previous panics. The truth is that we 
are standing on the verge of the greatest frontier of all— 
the frontier of inadequate comforts, conveniences and 
luxuries for the great masses of our people, and all this 
in the midst of plenty. What we need is to re-establish 
faith and courage and credit. One way to do this is to 
assure private capital and private industry and individuals 
everywhere that their investments, once made, will not be 


Opportunity makes some men; 


most have to make op- 
portunity. 


Skilful aviators rise above clouds. 


The willing horse may get an extra load-—but it also 
occasionally gets extra oats. 
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POINTER FOR ORWARD-LOOKING execu- 


FORWARD- tives have to-day an opportuni- 
LOOKING ty such as may not recur for years. 
EXECUTIVES Now is the ideal time for sound 


concerns producing trade-marked or 
other identifiable merchandise to launch institutional ad- 
vertising, advertising calculated to impress the investing 
public with the efficiency of their organization, the merits 
of their products, their enhanced ability to participate 
profitably in business recovery and—directly or inferenti- 
ally—inspire in the investor a favorable attitude towards 
their securities. It is unthinkable that the bonds and 
shares of strong, well-managed, aggressive enterprises 
will always be available at current abnormally low prices. 
The moral certainty is that all those induced, through 
properly tuned institutional advertising, to invest in the 
advertiser's securities, will have occasion to be deeply 
grateful. Is it not logical that the many thousands who 
would thus be moved to purchase bonds or stocks would 
by-and-by, contemplating their generous profits, become 
ardent users of the products and ardent boosters of the 
companies responsible for these profits? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, years 
ago, when ‘its stock was unduly cheap and not widely 
distributed, made it possible for small investors to make 
purchases on easy terms. Other large enterprises, selling 
directly to the public, should bestir themselves to or- 
ganize similar plans forthwith. Our large banks com- 
plain that they have far more money than desirable bor- 
rowers. Surely corporations could make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with such banks to facilitate stock purchases 
on appealing terms. Such distribution as here suggested 
embodies advantages not approached by the prevailing 
method of paying certain brokers special commissions to 
place unwanted blocks of stocks. 


HANKS to the public’s eager 

absorption of unprecedented 
amounts of securities during the 
long boom, a great many corpora- 
tions and other businesses possess 
generous cash reserves and liquid assets. American busi- 
ness, formerly freely financed by short-term commercial 
paper, is now largely on a self-supporting financial basis. 
We all know that demand was enormously stimulated 
during good times by instalment-selling to consumers. 
That involved several billions of credit. This method of 
merchandising has drastically decreased. 

Why should not corporations and other concerns pos- 
sessing ample reserves or ample credit encourage at this 
time the placing of orders, not by the rank-and-file of the 
public, but by important customers who know they will 
need new equipment, etc., when recovery develops, but 
who are disinclined to lock up cash? For example, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse furnish power plants cost- 
ing very large sums. Could they not hasten the ordering 
of costly equipment needed in the near future by offering 
to accept payment stretched over a long period? 

Ruts result in retrogression. This is a time for initia- 
tive, for originating new ideas, for bold experiments 
calculated to pry business off dead center. Proverbially, 


SELLING ON 
LONG TERMS 
MAY AID 
REVIVAL 
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an abundance of cheap money and credit revive enter- 
prise after periods of dear money have precipitated defla- 
tion and depression. America now has an amplitude of 
cheap money and easy credit for safe borrowers. 


Things left unsettled settle down, not up. 


MAYBE THE HE morning after the Senate 
UNEXPECTED passed its $1,115,000,000 tax 
WILL HAPPEN bill, quotations on the New York 
SOME DAY Stock Exchange shot up as much 


as 5 to 20 per cent. That rebound 
proved short-lived, mainly because of fresh doubt over 
Congressional action. But is it not just possible 
that what, in the all-pervading pessimistic mood of 
the moment, is regarded as utterly impossible, may hap- 
pen without warning, namely, a spectacular and sustained 
rise in many stocks now selling ex-hope? The June first 
flurry demonstrated that the market can move both ways. 
Most people had concluded that it could move only one 
way, downwards. This view is just as shortsighted as 
was the 1929 view that stocks could never, never stop 
sky-rocketing. 


To inspiration wed perspiration. 


TEAGLE ALTER C. TEAGLE, able 
ADOPTS head of America’s foremost 
FIVE-DAY oil company, has adopted the five- 
WEEK day week for Standard Oil of New 


Jersey and some of its affiliates, in 
order to afford wider employment. Since he has earned 
an enviable reputation for handling wage-earners humane- 
ly and successfully, his example promises to prove a fruit- 
ful example for other industrial executives. Presumably, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is heartily in sympathy with the 
innovation, as he, too, has devoted earnest thought to im- 
proving the status of wage-earners. 

In backward countries, such as Russia, the twelve-hour 
day is common. The “machine age” is popularly blamed 
here and elsewhere for the brunt of the world’s present 
economic woes. But it is undeniable that invention and 
machinery have been chiefly responsible for the drastic 
curtailment of working hours in this country and in other 
advanced industrial countries. The handwriting on the 
economic wall is that the shortening of the work-day and 
work-week is destined to continue. Certainly all present 
signs are that in the United States there are enough work- 
ers available to produce enough to supply every demand 
by toiling shorter hours than have heretofore ruled. A 
nationwide transition to a five-day week would theoretical- 
ly mean work for practically all those now seeking em- 
ployment. 

Adversity proverbially embodies blessings. It may 
eventuate that labor will emerge from these painful times 
enriched by permanent betterment of working, leisure 
and social conditions. The Teagle and other similar pro- 
gressive innovations should be closely watched. 


Note the center letter in Faith. 
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Will a Revolution in Methods 
Save the Building Industry? 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


EE of automobile parts, common-brick makers, 
several steel manufacturers, lumber mills, numerous trade insti- 
tutes and associations, a mail order house, manufacturers of insulation, 
building research organizations, a manufacturer of porcelain products, 
a small group of radical architects—all these, and more, are pouring 
millions into experiments that may sweep the residential building 


industry, as we know it, into oblivion. 


While some builders stand pat 


and cuntribute little but skepticism, outsiders are getting research re- 
sults which vitally affect them. Will builders wake up in time? 


O-DAY, residential building 

stands alone as the only major 

industry whose methods are 
those of the Pharaohs. 

The day of hand labor,: production 
in small lots, and shoestring financing 
has long since passed in steel, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, textiles. Even 
the farmer—often derided as a primi- 
tive in a day of mass production— 
plants his corn with a tractor-drawn 
machine. 

Yet the bricklayer piles his bricks 
one by one. The builder puts up 
houses one by one. Financial mar- 
gins are narrow as the edge of a 
knife. 

And the five billion dollar construc- 
tion industry lies flat on its back. 

How revive this exhausted giant? 
How bring back his vast appetite for 
wood and steel and mortar and stone, 
glass, hardware, piping, radiators, 
and the thousand and one other things 
he consumes—an appetite so impor- 
tant to our business structure that it 
can mean the difference between de- 
pression and prosperity ? 


IAGNOSIS shows that the cause 
of this loss of appetite lies in the 
residential construction branch of the 
building industry. And that division 
is the very heart of the giant. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1931, residential 
building absorbed over two billion 
dollars a year, nearly 40 per cent. of 
all the dollars poured into the indus- 
try, and twice as many as were put 
into the nearest rival, public works 
and utilities. Then, too, residential 
construction is the first to show an 
upturn in times of poor business, and 
the first to turn down when prosper- 
ity fades. If a stimulant is needed, 
residential construction—the heart— 
is the place to apply it. 
New life can be injected into 
residental building in one or more 


of the five ways outlined below. 

(1) By an acute and apparent 
housing shortage; (2) by the pres- 
sure of unutilized capital; (3) by 
artificial measures (probably legisla- 
tive) for providing loan funds, sim- 
ilar to the proposed Federal Home 
Loan Discount Banks; (4) by bright- 
ening business horizons which lead 
builders to start projects in the hope 
of catching an upswing in the mar- 
ket; and (5) by distinctly lower con- 
struction costs which make available 
better housing for the same or less 
money. 


Without strong pressure from at 
least one of these sources, no im- 
provement in the building situation is 
possible. 


In 1922, an acute housing shortage 
started a revival in construction, and 
that, in turn, was followed by an im- 
provement in business conditions. 
Unfortunately, there is no such seri- 
ous shortage in 1932. Following the 
tremendous building boom which last- 
ed until 1928, residential building has 
declined to a very low level. Never- 
theless, many 
dwellings re- 
main vacant, 
and lower in- 
comes still cause 
some families to 
double up and 
others to con- 
tinue living in 
homes which, 
under more nor- 
mal conditions, 
they would not 
occupy. Conse- 
quently, we must 
look in other 
places for the 
source of a re- 
vival in build- 
ing. 


fortable homes. 
The next pos- 





sibility, pressure of unutilized capital, 
simply does not exist. Mortgage 
markets are thoroughly demoralized, 
and, far from credit’s flowing into 
real estate, it is escaping as rapidly as 
it can be liquidated. 

As for government building loans, 
Congressional uncertainty makes it 
difficult to forecast what action will 
be taken; but whatever happens, the 
final solution does not appear to lie in 
this quarter. Builders are clamoring 
for the creation of Federal Home 
Loan Discount Banks, but bankers 
are almost unanimously opposed on 
the ground that there is no real need 
for new housing at present and new 
projects would only impair the value 
of existing facilities. 


F Federal money cannot provide 
the necessary. stimulant to resi- 

dential construction, will a definite 
betterment in business turn the trick? 

It may. But with a consideration 
of lower construction costs comes the 
first real ray of hope, for here is the 
center of the trouble. 

Housing shortages, unused capital, 
Federal credit, better business, are 
conceivable stimulants. Yet even if 
they should be effective, they would 
be nothing more than stimulants, and 
would only support an obsolete busi- 
ness structure. A cure is needed— 
not a palliative. That cure is lower 
building costs. 


The tremendous potential demand 
for low cost. comfortable hous- 








Millions own efficient automobiles; few can afford com- 
New departures—the enameled steel 
house, for example—may bring building costs into line 
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ing has never been satisfied because 
the speculative builder is the major 
factor in residential construction, and 
he is a high-cost producer. His costs 
are high because his methods are cen- 


turies behind the times. 


OR example, a study made by the 
Veterans’ Welfare Board of 
California showed the average cost 
distribution in a large number of 
houses whose selling price was around 
$5,000 to be as follows: 


Per 
Cent. 
ADOC. civwsaciantennex ern $1,300 26 
MiatREIAL  (Acrsiwusbaiers 1,250 25 
BiOe sc.cisausrsuloea actor 1,100 22 
Promoters (financing, 
selling and profit).... 1,350 27 
$5,000 100 


A glance beneath the surface re- 
veals food for serious thought. The 
speculator pays the owner of the 
lot a profit, and then takes one him- 
self when the house is sold. He pays 
interest on a construction loan or a 
mortgage, plus service charges. The 
contractor: obtains a profit for build- 
ing, and each one of many sub-con- 
tractors has a finger in the profit pie. 
The speculator pays for a discount of 
from 15 to 30 per cent. on a second 
mortgage to complete his enterprise. 
The buyer of the home pays for all 
these transactions, plus the 
hidden cost of age-old ma- 
terials and hand methods. In 
return, he gets a house of a 
few rooms, none too com- 
fortable, well constructed, or 
beautiful. And in the con- 
centrated industrial centers 
of the East and Middle 
West, this $5,000 California 
home might come as high as 
$9,000. 

Clearly, this speculative 
system is largely at fault for 
the high cost of residential 
building, and low-cost hous- 
ing demands its elimination. 
In answer to this challenge, 
the past few years have seen 





























For mass-production economy, this $3,000 home (Clauss & 
Daub, architects) is built with extreme simplicity; but 
artistic landscaping and tinted walls will do wonders 








the rise of a new factor in the eco- 
nomics of the building industry, one 
of minor importance as yet but of 
constantly increasing momentum. 

That factor is integration—the 
financing, construction, and rental or 
sale of building enterprises by com- 
panies of such size that they can car- 
ry each project through from start to 
finish with their own resources, and 
eliminate the costly tangle of individ- 
ual transactions and profits. In New 
York City, especially, this method has 
been developed. One such project, 
built by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company some years ago as 
a demonstration to builders of what 
can be done, has never known a va- 
cancy and has been thoroughly profit- 
able at a rental of $9 a room, in spite 
of the fact that 50 per cent. of the 
land is in gardens and playgrounds. 
Incredibly, scarcely a single large pri- 
vate builder has yet followed the lead 
a graphic demonstration of the in- 
ertia of the building industry. 





UT such projects as these still 

are built around conventional 
materials and by conventional meth- 
ods. If building costs are to be cut 
in half—or more—something beyond 
the elimination of the speculator is 
needed. The call is for a revolution, 





Clements Horsley’s design includes even a flower room, 
two porches and a roof terrace—but the house will be in 
easy reach of the $3,000 income under quantity production 


not a mere re- 
vision—a revo- 
lution that will 
tap new levels 
of demand and 
unleash the 
lagging appe- 
tite of the 
building giant. 

A constant- 
ly increasing 
number of pro- 
gressive minds 
believe they 
have the an- 
swer: mass- 
production of 
housing units. 

They feel 
that labor must 
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be moved back to the factory, where 
processes can be. standardized, ef- 
ficiency raised, and costs lowered 
perhaps indefinitely. Labor at the 


building site should merely assemble 
factory-produced units, as an auto- 
mobile is assembled at branch plants : 
pins gainer be completed and 
ready for occupancy in a single day. 
But there is an obstacle in the way: 


building materials as now produced 
and applied do not, in their usual 





The most radical design yet proposed: 
Buckminster Fuller’s house, a highly ef- 
ficient but low-cost “dwelling machine” 


form, lend themselves 
to such mass-produc- 
tion building methods. 
New materials, or such 
adaptations of existing 
materials as bricks pro- 
duced in units of one 
wall or wood in units 
of a complete house, 
are necessary before 
the goal of one-day as- 
sembly at the building 
site can be reached. 
Furthermore, our pres- 
ent architectural tastes 
are incompatible with 
mass-production hous- 
ing; the useless orna- 
ments that everybody 
wants add appreciably to the cost. 

Consequently, mass-production 
housing must be preceded by a revolu- 
tion not only in labor methods but in 
materials and design as well. That 
is why so little progress has been 
made until now. oe 

The American Federation of Labor 
says, “If we are to build homes like 
automobiles, it would mean _ the 
elimination and throwing out of work 
of a considerable percentage of build- 
ing tradesmen.” Quite naturally, that 
organization opposes any change in 
methods, and its opposition is reflect- 
ed in the difficulty of changing build- 
ing codes to conform with new de- 
velopments. 

The inertia of the building in- 
dustry is tremendous; it does not 
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like the idea of a radical cnange in 
the present order, and it does not be- 
lieve that home buyers will care for 
the unadorned architectural style 
which mass-production housing re- 
quires. But mass production housing 
will come whether builders like it or 
not. If they continue to ignore it, 
they will destroy themselves as surely 
as if they tried to withstand a wither- 
ing fire from machine guns. 





What sort of ideas are coming 
from the men who are giving such 
serious thought to lowering the cost 
of housing? 

Readers who want to know what 
the house of the future may be like, 
and business men looking for an op- 
portunity to play a part in develop- 
ing homes of lower cost, will be in- 
terested in the following brief survey 
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tions, mortgage money, a contractor, 
the supervision of an architect, and 
all the materials. Speculators cannot 
finance themselves in this way because 
the prospective owner must agree to 
occupy the house when it is finished. 
Dealers buy common stock in the 
finance corporation ; manufacturers of 
building materials purchase preferred 
stock. For every dollar invested in 

the corporation, the dealer 





Existing materials have 
not yet been adapted satis- 
factorily to factory-pro- 
duced housing on a large 
scale. Much experimenting 
has been done by various 
industries, but steel manu- 
facturers have concentrated 
on all-steel houses; cement 
manufacturers on all-con- 
crete structures; gypsum 
manufacturers on houses 
consisting principally of 
gypsum wallboard. Instead 
of approaching the materials 
problem with open minds, 
they have wasted much ef- 
fort in attempting to use 
their own products exclu- 
sively for all building func- 
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worked on. 


25 Years Behind! 


OO NO so ob: Si d0 is. 0 wis wracsioneee 2-4 years 


The significance of these figures is just this: 
Twenty-five years ago the automobile worker 
toiled from two to four years before his wages 
equalled the cost of the “popular priced” car he 
To-day the automobile has reached 
a mass market because its cost has been brought 
into line with wage-purchasing-power. Until the 
building industry does likewise, it will stay 
where the automobile industry was in 1907. 


long must a man work to buy the 
product he makes with the wages he earns? 


is promised from six to thir- 
teen dollars of mortgage 
credit each year. 

The recently adjourned 
President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home 


MINA oe aie eiciets biases oneness eais 1 day Ownership offers some defi- 
ee MURINE, CRANEIN 6.6.5) a nsacaia’s wre d)aiand ov 1 week nite suggestions (not yet put 
$600 automobile.................. 4 months 


in practice) for making real 
estate a better investment, 
and thus lowering the cost 
of financing residences. 
Among them are better real 
estate statistics, limits on 
the amount of down pay- 
ments and part payments, 
the substitution of long- 
term loans for short-term 
mortgages, and a reduction 
in foreclosure costs. 








tions. But this phase is 
coming to an end, and a 
broader outlook is now replacing it. 

Although architects have been han- 
dicapped by inadequate finances, their 
experiments have been more signifi- 
cant than those of manufacturers. 
For architects take the stand that 
mass-production housing must be de- 
signed without bias toward any one 
material. They believe that steel and 
cement and gypsum may have their 
proper places, but they should be used 
in those places alone. 


NDEPENDENT housing research 

organizations, which continue the 
architect’s open-mindedness with more 
adequate financial resources, have 
been conducting a third series of ex- 
periments, and have made significant 
contributions toward a solution of the 
problem of materials. 

Ten years from now, will we be 
living in standardized homes at a 
fraction of the cost of our present 
apartments and houses? Will we 
have a new crop of millionaires, made 
up of those who backed a movement 
which duplicated the rise of the auto- 
mobile industry? 

No arbitrary answer is possible. 
But this much is true, certainly : some 
of the keenest minds in manufactur- 
ing, architecture, and independent re- 
search are concentrating on the prob- 
lems of low-cost housing as never be- 
fore; all agree that the fundamental 
solution lies in mass-production ; and 
in the past few years, they have made 
marked progress toward attaining 
that end. 





of some of the more interesting and 
significant current proposals. 

Three lines of approach stand 
out. 

(1) The expedient idea—which 
takes the economic structure of the 
building industry as it is, and refines 
its processes. 

(2) The transitional idea—which 
goes half way, making a limited use 
of the principle of mass production by 
transferring a varying amount of la- 
bor from the building site to the fac- 
tory. 

(3) The revolutionary idea—which 
throws tradition to the winds, com- 
pletely re-designs home architecure, 
and insists on full and unrestricted 
mass production of houses. 


I. The Expedient Idea 


EFINEMENTS in the existing 

structure of residential building 
have aimed at financing and materials. 
As brought out in the first part of this 
report, financial methods are a major 
source of building expense, and in- 
tegrated companies are coming to the 
fore in reducing such costs. 

Another attempt at’ more stable 
financing is being made by the As- 
sociated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel 
Dealers of America through an af- 
filiated organization, the National 


Homes Finance Corporation. Under 
the plan, a responsible building mate- 
rials dealer in any town sells a com- 
plete home to any responsible person, 
furnishing the future home-owner 
with architectural plans and specifica- 


Several new building ma- 
terials have come to light 
recently. One is a brick so light it 
floats in water. It must be laid as 
other kinds are (one by one at the 
building site), but workmen should 
be able to double their production, 
and cut bricklaying costs in half. 

A Swiss inventor living in Florida 
proposes to build houses wholly of 
processed bagasse (waste sugar-cane 
fiber). He claims that it is fire and 
sound proof, vermin-proof, and as 
light as white pine. Cost reduction 
would come from the use of waste 
material and ease of handling rather 
than from a change in the actual 
process of construction. 

The house with an all-asphalt ex- 
terior has recently made its bow. An 
office building with an all-aluminum 
exterior has just been completed. And 
the “‘add-a-pearl” necklace has a rival 
in “the house that grows,” spon- 
sored by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Starting out 
with a $3,000 three-room cottage as 
a nucleus (a complete home unit in 
itself), the home-owner adds a room 
here and a room there as he desires, 
without destroying the architectural 
unity of the whole. The Association 
furnishes the designs; the local lum- 
ber dealer supplies the materials to fit 
specifications. 


Il. The Transitional Idea 


ERE we come to the first evi- 
dence of a change in the eco- 
nomics of building homes—a change 
that transfers building labor to the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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TO-MORROW 


Daniel 
Pittinger 
Woolley 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


UT of the morass of the Seven Fat Years, out of the 
shifting sands of the Three Lean Years, a new busi- 
ness leadership is arising. Who are the men who to-morrow 


will direct the fortunes of our great industries? 


W hat 


type of ability will sit in the saddle when the top-notchers of 
yesterday have passed from the picture? 


Fourth in George Allen’s 


pungent series of Men of 


To-morrow is this pen portrait of “the man who dated 


coffee.” 


rWVHE Middle-Westerners, in their 
[ fortnrign manner, believe that 

God’s gifts to this country are 
fried egg plant and stewed chicken 
and it is this unsophisticated attitude 
that makes many of them go far in 
the industrial world. They are child- 
like; not childish. They are simple 
folk who resolve themselves into the 
more concrete abstractions of food, 
clothing, and shelter; into the more 
sound fundamentals of birth, mar- 
riage and taxes. Thus, from this 
generalization you gather they offer 
no subtleties whatever. They are a 
solid, substantial people. 

When Daniel Pittinger Woolley, 
hailing from the Middle-West Cin- 
cinnati, was ensconced as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing of the second largest company in 
the package food industry, he sent 
word out: “TI’ll be glad to see any- 
body who wants to see me.” and im- 
mediately sat down to work with the 
latch string hanging out. 

There is a buffer when you arrive 
at Woolley’s offices in the guise of a 
genial man in the reception room, but 
he only serves to lead you directly to 
Woolley’s sanctum. Here, Woolley 
rises, smiling, and greets vou af- 
fably across a large mahogany table, 
where he does most of his work. His 
office is restrained; a few Colonial 





prints here, a few chairs there, a desk, 
some books, papers, an excellent view 
from his window—and there you are. 
Everything, you realize, is subtly cor- 
rect; his habiliments, sartorially, and 
his office, architecturally. 


O get the full flavor of this man, 

you must orient him and his 
job. Woolley is not a relic of any 
one school; you cannot pigeonhole 
him in that sense. He is of that nar- 
rowed group of executives which has 
arisen out of the morass of the Seven 
Fat Years. He is the calm, deter- 
mined, case-hardened executive en- 
deavoring to keep the current assets 
up, the current liabilities down and 
otherwise help to stabilize an industry 
in these trying times. 

Those experts consulted at the ter- 
mination of the luxus era were 
unanimous in declaring that there is 
no signal success in business these 
days and that a man who spends 
money this year and expects to profit 
thereby, is a fool, and will come to no 
good end. Better get a grubstake 
and head West, seemed the glower- 
ing consensus of opinion. However, 
Woolley’s interpretation of what is 
efficacious for such conditions was 
different, and he acted accordingly. 

For one thing, he is one of the big- 
gest statues of loose change in the 
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“When he has to stay up all night 
at a convention, he appears fresh as 
a daisy next morning... . I wouldn’t 
call him a stem-winder—his era is 
more recent than that—he is a rim- 
winder. . .. He has his own ideas of 
sales, of advertising, of manage- 
ment. His opinions, delightful and 
original, are a relief in this electro- 
machinistic age of high pressure 
briefs and carbon copy convictions. 
. .- As an expert at pruning when 
pruning must be done, his idea is 
that the first step is to increase the 
advertising appropriation.” 





country. <As one of his pet theories 
is to “spend money where it will earn 
most,” he is supervising the expendi- 
ture of the largest sum of money 
being spent by a sponsor of radio 
broadcasting. His former yeast-cake 
background in Cincinnati (where he 
was a Fleischmann Company execu- 
tive) salts his observations and ex- 
periences of twenty-three years of 
up-from-the-ranks progress. No one 
with a less humanistic and overalled 
outlook could reconcile—as Woolley 
reconciles—the corner grocery in 
Frog’s Neck, Ga., with a Standard 
3rands delivery truck, piloted by dap- 
per and efficient chauffeur-salesmen. 

It is rather hard to get excited 
about Woolley, for if you are looking 
for a forceful and overbearing in- 
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dividual with hail-fellow-well-met 
sales pyrotechnics, you are going to 
be disappointed. He has, instead, a 
sophisticated nicety of decorum; 
adroit, humorous and well-knit. His 
endurance serves him well. His 
friends will unhesitatingly declaim 
his fatigue-resisting qualities, as 
when he has to stay up all night at 
conventions (with their harangues, 
greetings of old friends and such) 
and appear fresh as a daisy next 
morning. He collects autographs, 
raises flowers, and breeds Elkhounds 
on his Locust Valley, Long Island, 
estate. President Hoover owns one 
of these dogs as a gift from the Elk- 
hound Association of which Woolley 
is vice-president, and it was Woolley 
who was responsible for the intro- 
duction of this species in this coun- 
try. He also collects silver and china 
and travels abroad extensively. 


URING the © saturnalia_ of 
“boom” times, when Secretary 
of War Weeks sardonically referred 
to the existing conditions as having 
reached their lowest ebb of efficiency, 
it was then that Woolley was quietly 
“pinching dimes.”’ I do not mean to 
infer that it was a matter of strict 
economy with him to keep the hand- 
brakes set against too rapid expan- 
sion (which has always been a thorn 
to him). Because Standard Brands 
is adverse to over-expansion during 
rosy times, it is able to enlarge dur- 
ing adverse conditions. As Woolley 
illustrates: “Competition during the 
luxus era was more of a competition 
of attention—rather than a compe- 
tition of products. And the first mis- 
take an industry makes in pressing 
times is immediately to curtail its ad- 
vertising budget, not realizing that 
there are more bargains in a market 
where there is less competition.” 
When, in effecting economies, you 
go after waste motion and general 
business lethargy—you are up his 
alley. Probably one of the most ex- 
pensive luxuries which ever fastened 
itself upon this country were indus- 
tries which allowed themselves to be- 
come “departmentalized” (these are 
his quotes), needlessly. Larger of- 
fice rosters, red tape, and time-stag- 
nation were in vogue. As an expert 
at pruning when pruning must be 
done, he does not approach this angle 
with a great hue of facts and figures. 
The balancing process of a large cor- 
poration does not, necessarily, re- 
quire the services of a corps of statis- 
ticians ; it requires nothing more than 
the execution of hard-headed level 
thinking. Woolley, when shortening 
the sails of his $65,000,000 food cor- 
poration, usually considers these 
things: (1) Increase the advertising 
appropriation. Radio advertising 
alone cannot carry your product. 





Promote the visual mediums; the 
papers, the magazines, the billboards. 
(2) Eliminate extravagances. (3) 
Make your employees “expense con- 
scious.” If 10,000 men each waste 
$1 a month; they waste $120,000 a 
year. (4) Work for anti-department- 
alization. Fine comb each department, 
study the waste motion and pull for 
greater unity without sacrificing the 
volume of business. 


TANDARD Brands, Inc., is the 

outgrowth of a merger of the 
Fleischmann Co., the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., and E. W. Gillett Co., 
Ltd., of Canada. Its products in- 
clude Fleischmann Yeast, Chase & 
Sanborn coffee and tea, the “Royal” 
lines of baking powder, gelatin and 
puddings, Widlar’s pickles, salad 
dressings and condiments. Business 
for this company has been unusually 
good ; at the close of 1931, cash alone 
was more than 2% times current lia- 
bilities and net working capital ex- 
ceeded $34,000,000. 

Without a doubt, the outstanding 
asset of Standard Brands is its huge 
and thorough delivery system, com- 
prising 3,500 trucks which serves 
300,000 grocers 108 times a year. 
The flexibility of this daily delivery 
system, which took sixty years to 
build up, has made possible, for one 
thing, the phenomenal success of its 
Chase & Sanborn’s dated coffee, the 
second largest-selling national brand, 
within the short space of two years. 
Yeast was first put on the Fleisch- 
mann delivery wagons sixty years 
ago. Later there arose a temptation 
to stock these wagons with other per- 
ishables. 


ERE is the story of Chase & 
Sanborn: This  sixty-year-old, 
staid Boston firm, before its acquisi- 
tion by Standard Brands, was the 
purveyor of as good a quality coffee 
as you could find in the East, with 
sales only around Boston, Chicago 
and Montreal. Shortly after the deal, 
Woolley and a few associates went 
up to Boston to see what could be 
done to increase the sales of Chase 
& Sanborn. They asked the old mem- 
bers of the firm what they thought 
about it. They were adamant—de- 
clared it was the finest coffee that 
could be bought. Then Woolley pur- 
chased a can off a grocer’s shelf, 
took it over to the plant and tried it. 
It was terrible; as he says, stale 
and flat. 

Then he went back again to the 
elders of the firm, told them it was 
stale and they recapitulated: “There 
is nothing that can be done about it.” 
Woolley discovered further that the 
cheapest grade of fresh coffee tasted 
better than the best, two months old. 
Scientists told him coffee kept its 
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freshness for about twelve days, that 
it was perishable (like butter and 
eggs) and would keep longer if x 
were kept on ice, although few house- 
wives do. So he conceived the idea of 
dating his coffee. None was allowed 
to become more than ten days old. 
Everyone is talking “freshness” 
now; it has invaded the radio, the 
magazine columns, the counter in the 
corner grocery. So Woolley began 
to experiment with gelatin desserts, 
which are also perishables and will 
go stale quickly. A different manu- 
facturing process was evolved which, 
with a better wrapper, assures great- 
er permanency and the improved des- 
sert was placed on the trucks for 
daily delivery. He has added, as a 
new product, a chocolate pudding 
made with arrowroot and a vanilla 
pudding; also he has introduced a 
“basic sweet dough” for the bakers 
of America with which fifty-two 
kinds of breads can be baked. This 
furthers his long-felt desire of ac- 
quainting the housewives of this 
country with other forms of breads, 
when they (justly) tire of the 
“white” loaf and the “rye” loaf. 


HIS vigorous and sincere man of 

48, who came into the so-called 
effete East from the wide open spaces, 
brings with him a peculiar antipathy 
for never accepting methods or doc- 
trines until he has actually proven to 
himself their worth. I wouldn’t call 
him a stem-winder—his era is more 
recent than that—he is a rim-winder. 
This breaking-of-new-ground com- 
plex has served to put him where he 
is; he has his own ideas of sales, of 
advertising, of management. Having 
won the confidence and thorough co- 
operation of his colleagues in the 
company, he has been able to make his 
ideas effective, also. His opinions are 
as delightful and original as the 
homilies which you would find amid 
the smelly confines of an oil-lighted 
cabin, an utter relief in this electro- 
machinistic age of high-pressure 
briefs and carbon copy convictions. 
He has the culture, the worldliness, 
the juxtaposition to others with like 
aesthetic viewpoints. If he ever has 
had any rough edges, they have long 
since been polished off; the natural 
cycles of his Mid-Western existence, 
after all, tie up pretty closely with 
his orderly routine of living. Those 
cycles have become a strong warp in 
the homespun background of his di- 
versified career and his adamantine 
attitude toward his business principles 
is—tunwavering. 

Daniel P. Woolley is a direct con- 
trast to that rank and file of execu- 
tives which Poe would have described 
thus: 

“They perched and sat—and noth- 
ing more.” 
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“PRICE-CUTTING Salesmen 


Get on My NERVES!” 


my office to-day and tells me 

that the product he sells will do 
a better job for my company will get 
a hearing. 

The salesman who tells me that his 
product costs less will not. 

[ am the purchasing agent for a 
large manufacturer, and salesmen 
who try to sell me on a price basis 
are getting on my nerves. If they or 
their sales managers took the trouble 
to ask me for my attitude on price- 
cutting, I’d tell them, gladly. But 
they don’t—they assume that price 
is my primary interest when I buy. 

That is not true. 

For I am buying one thing for my 
company—value. Price is only a part 
of value. Before I sign an order, I 
have formed satisfactory answers to 
these mental questions: One: Is the 
product exactly suited to the use we 
will make of it? Two: Is the vendor 
reliable? Three: Can I depend on 
him for on-time deliveries, uniform 
quality? Four: What is the price? 

Notice that price comes last. “And 
notice this: even if I think the price 
is high, I may sign the order if the 
answers to the first three questions 
are satisfactory. But no matter how 
low the price is, any doubt about 
suitability, reliability, and quality in- 
stantly rules the vendor out of con- 
sideration. 


ie salesman who comes into 





OT all buyers see things the same 
way. Pressure from above to 
cut manufacturing costs, pleasure in 
price-haggling, a disposition to look 
on the duties of the buyer as those of 
a price butcher, account for the at- 
titude of many purchasing agents to 
their jobs. Such buyers (and the ex- 
ecutives who force such tactics) lack 
foresight. And the buyer for almost 
any large concern in the country will 
back me up on that opinion. 
When I buy I want a fair price. 
I am not giving away any company’s 
money for charitable reasons. But 
a fair price is one that’s fair to both 
buyer and seller. If I’m paying the 
same price that others who buy in 
similar quantities are, I’m satisfied. 
Price-chiseling isn’t the way to re- 
duce manufacturing costs. 
The reasons for this attitude are 
based on sound business principles. 





Years ago, one of the first 
orders I placed was with a 
company which had been trying 
to get business from my prede- 
cessor without success. When 
I saw the price the salesman 
quoted, I thought I couldn't 
afford to turn down the offer, 
and I switched from a vendor 
who had supplied us satisfac- 
torily for five years. But de- 
liveries by the new vendor 
weren't made on time, rejec- 
tions were high, and by the 





Another refused to switch his coal 
orders in spite of a 10 per cent. 


Believe It or Not! 


PURCHASING agent threw out 
all bids for machinery which 
ieil below a certain price range. 


price concession. 


A third turned down an offer to 
print mailing pieces for 34 cents a 
thousand — bought’ instead, from 
another vendor, at $1 a thousand. 


Why? 


Here’s the answer as one man sees 
it. We’ve held back his name be- 
cause the writer couldn’t be as 
frank if we used it. Other men who 
buy in millions have seen his state- 
ments, and agree with him. 








time the order was filled, my 
company had lost several thousand 
dollars in penalties for delay in filling 
its own orders. That experience 
taught me Reason One: the difference 
between a fair price and a cut price 
is insurance ; and it’s usually a mighty 
good investment. 

One of my acquaintances is known 
among salesmen as a price-chiseler. 
Let him think he’s getting a conces- 
sion, and he’s likely to make a grab 
for the order blank. But I happen 
to know that salesmen quote him 
higher initial prices than at least two 
of his competitors get regularly ; 
chiseling cuts down the difference, 
but often not by enough to equal the 


‘prices his competitors get. That is 


Reason Two for my dislike of price- 
cutting: if you’re known as a price- 
chiseler, you probably are paying, on 
the average, more than you should. 

Reason Three: I don’t buy from 
price-cutters because I haven’t the 
time to nurse my orders through ven- 
dors’ factories. And orders which 
have been obtained by cutting prices 
are likely to require that sort of at- 
tention. 


UT more important than any 

other reason for my dislike of 
price-cutting is the necessity for pro- 
tecting my sources of supply. By giv- 
ing vendors fair prices for years, my 
company has built up with its sup- 
pliers a mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship. They earn fair profits’ from 
our orders. We, in return, obtain 
preferential treatment if we’re in a 
rush, the benefit of any improvements 
in their products (and they will go 
to a lot of trouble to work out spe- 
cial problems for us), and the satis- 
faction and dollars-and-cents value 


of dealing with companies that are 
absolutely dependable. I can take it 
for granted that vendors of this type 
will give me as good a price as they 
give to anyone. 


T’S asking a lot for me to switch 

to other sources of supply simply 
because their prices are lower, when I 
may get nothing but trouble in return 
for a temporary advantage. Buyers’ 
markets don’t go on forever. When 
the seller’s turn comes, the purchas- 
ing agent who swapped preferential 
treatment and dependability for a 
price concession is going to find him- 
self in a jam. His competitor, who 
didn’t, will get first call. And that 
is a competitive advantage which may 
mean millions of dollars in sales when 
markets brighten up. 

A lot of bricks have been thrown 
at purchasing agents lately as the 
cause of price-cutting. Some of those 
bricks are justified, just as some pur- 
chasing agents haggle over prices. 
But the fault (leaving out wide 
economic causes ) lies principally with 
careless sales management—attempt- 
ing to sell on price regardless of the 
motives from which a_ purchasing 
agent actually should sign an order. 

Purchasing agents deplore price 
wars as much as any other group of 
business men. They unsettle mar- 
kets, decrease the quality of mate- 
rials, and often send dependable 
sources of supply to the wall. And 
don’t forget that every buyer sits 
across the desk from his sales de- 
partment. Price wars have a habit of 
spreading from one industry to an- 
other and my company’s salesmen 
can’t be satisfied and prosperous 
when everyone is cutting prices. 
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FORBES for 


MEN Who Are DOING Things 


You Can Ask These Men, “How’s Business?” 
and They Will Tell You “Great!” 


Th IRTEEN 


per cent. of the 
business of the 
Swann Corpo- 
ration, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala- 
bama, comes from customers whose 
very existence was unknown to the 
company a year ago. 

Within the year the company has 
doubled its sales force, increased the 
number of its branch offices from 
four to nine, and placed sales rep- 
resentatives in ten new cities. 

“He builds and sells on facts,” 
ForBEs reported a year and a half 
ago* of Theodore Swann, aggressive 
head of this growing chemical organi- 
zation. He still builds and sells on 
facts. 

Last August, the company decided 
to find the facts that would answer 
two questions: Exactly who are cus- 
tomers for chemicals, and exactly 
what do they want in the chemical 
line? It did find out—and increased 
business activity is the direct result. 

But the real object of the investi- 
gation was creative—to find new 
chemical needs and new uses for old 
products. And the real results of the 
search began to come in after a staff 
of 25 men, completely separated from 
the sales force, were put in the field 
to visit every possible user of chem- 
icals personally. In Ohio, for ex- 
ample, where this method was first 
tried, a list of manufacturers, not lim- 
ited to those who were apparent users 
of chemicals and including even the 
most obscure, was drawn up. A rep- 
resentative asked each one _ these 
questions : 

What chemicals do you purchase? 

What improvements would vou 
like to see made in the chemicals you 
use? 

What new kinds of chemicals 
would you like to see developed? 

Where will the use of chemicals 
improve your manufacturing proc- 
esses? 

Answers were sent to the home 
office. From two to three months 





Theodore Swann 





*February 15, 1931, page 20. 





later, a salesman called with exact 
knowledge of the manufacturers’ 
needs and of how the Swann Cor- 
poration could meet them with its 
existing products. Furthermore, he 
could talk about new products’ that 
had been developed to meet the spec- 
ifications previously outlined. New 
customers and new sales were the 
natural results. The Ohio territory 
alone yielded 746 purchasers whose 
names were unknown previously. In 
another territory, in which a sub- 
sidiary of the Swann Corporation 
had been selling for fifty-five years, 
salesmen armed with the new .set of 
facts brought in the location of $2,- 
500,000 of new business in three 
weeks. 

So far, the investigation has cov- 
ered twenty-three states and more 
than ten thousand companies, and re- 
ports on additional companies are 
coming in at the rate of three hun- 
dred a day. As new customers and 
new uses for chemicals have been dis- 
covered, sales districts have been split 
up and new salesmen taken on to 
reap the newly-found profit dollars 
coming from intensive cultivation of 
territories. The number of product 
accounts has already doubled. 





Stephen Rudd 


John O. Reitan 


F when you are in Duluth, Minne- 

sota, you use the telephone to 
learn the correct time, this is the kind 
of answer you may get : “Good morn- 
ing. See the 1932 Chevrolet, Amer- 
ica’s greatest value, at Gus. W. 
Johnson Company, West Duluth. 
The correct time is 9:12.” 

Or: “For the thrill of your life, 
see the Hornets play Tulsa at the 
Amphitheatre tonight. The correct 
time is —.” 

The voice which answers you will 
be either that of John Reitan, 22, or 
“Steve” Rudd, 23, or possibly that 
of their one assistant. For 24 hours 


each day, the three take turns sitting 
before a Western Union clock and 
answering calls. About 1,500 calls a 
day are answered. Advertisers are 
mentioned in rotation, pay a monthly 
fee for the privilege. 

To establish themselves as Du- 
luth’s chief correct-time distributor, 
the young men had large signs made 
for their cars, and parked them on 
downtown streets. Second, they ex- 
changed advertising with local mo- 
tion picture theatres. Third, they ad- 
vertise continuously in the news- 
papers. 

Several time-bureaus of this type have 
been started in different cities. Usually, 
telephone officials report, they eventually 
cease to be profitable. Forsrs reports this 
instance merely because the Rudd-Reitan 
initiative and ingenuity in launching a new 
business holds pointers for others. 


N Feb- 
ruary 15th 
of this year, 
the merchan- 
dise manager 
of British Co- ' 
lumbia Power W. C. Mainwaring 
Corporation, Ltd., began advising 
customers to go elsewhere if they 
wanted to buy cheap refrigerators, 
irons, washing machines, percolators. 
In March, the company’s sales of 
electric appliances were 15 per cent. 
higher than in March last year. In 
April the gain was 17 per cent., in 
May 44 per cent. For June, sales 
during the first part of the month in- 
dicate a probable 50 per cent. gain. 


‘‘When customers tell me they can’ 


get a cheaper washing machine up 
the street, I tell them to go and look 
at it and if they consider it better 
value, to buy it,” says merchandise 
manager W. C. Mainwaring. In in- 
stance after instance, the customer 
comes back to buy the better grade 
article . .. . Our average price for 
electric irons is $1.25 higher than it 
was a few months ago, because at the 
higher price we can sell a_ better 
grade.” 

Keep up your quality, keep up your 
prices, and keep un your advertising. 
are Mr. Mainwaring’s three business 
“planks” for 1932. 
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Should Rich but Losing 





Corporations Be Liquidated? 


HE unprecedented spectacle 

confronts us of more than one 

industrial company in three sell- 
ing for less than its net current as- 
sets, with a large number quoted at 
less than their unencumbered cash. 
For this situation we have pointed 
out, in our previous articles, three 
possible causes: (a) Ignorance of the 
facts; (b) Compulsion to sell and in- 
ability to buy; (c) Unwillingness to 
buy from fear that the present liquid 
assets will be dissipated. 

In the preceding articles we dis- 
cussed the first two causes and their 
numerous implications. But neither 
the ignorance nor the financial 
straits of the public could fully ac- 
count for the current market levels. 

If gold dollars without any strings 
attached could actually be purchased 
for 50 cents, plenty of publicity and 
plenty of buying power would 
quickly be marshalled to take advan- 
tage of the bargain. Corporate gold 
dollars are now available in quantity 
at 50 cents and less—but they do 
have strings attached. Although they 
belong to the stockholder, he doesn’t 
control them. He may have to sit 
back and watch them dwindle and 
disappear as operating losses take 
their toll. For that reason the public 
refuses to accept even the cash hold- 
ings of corporations at their face 
value. 


. fact, the hardheaded reader may 
well ask impatiently: “Why all 
this talk about liquidating values, 
when companies are not going to li- 
quidate? As far as the stockholders 
are concerned, their interest in the 
corporation’s cash account is just as 
theoretical as their interest in the 
plant account. Jf the business were 
wound up, the stockholders would 
get the cash; if the enterprise were 
profitable, the plants would be worth 
their book value. “Jf we had some 
ham, etc., etc.” 

This criticism has force, but there 
is an answer to it. The stockholders 
do not have it in their power to make 
a business profitable, but they do 
have it in their power to liquidate it. 
At bottom it is not a theoretical ques- 
tion at all; the issue is both very 
practical and very pressing. 

It is also a highly controversial 
one. It includes an undoubted con- 


By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


flict of judgment between corporate 
managements and the stock market, 
and a probable conflict of interest 
between corporate managements and 
their stockholders. 


comes down to this: Are these 
managements wrong or is the market 
wrong? Are these low prices merely 


Ll‘ its simplest terms the question 








Which Is Right—the Stock 
Market or Corporation 
Management? 


NOTHER aspect of the cur- 

rent maladjustment between 
corporations and their stockhold- 
ers is the question of possible 
liquidation. Many stocks sell for 
less than their cash value be- 
cause the market judges that 
future operating losses will dis- 
sipate this cash. 

If that is the case, then should 
not the stockholder demand 
liquidation before his cash is 
used up? The management says 
“No,”—naturally. But the stock 
market says “Yes,”—emphatically. 
Which is right? What are the 
salient factors on both sides of 
the question? 

Forbes presents herewith the 
third, and last, article in this 
series by Mr. Graham, which 
reaches down to the very roots of 
the present troublous situation. 








the product of unreasoning fear, or 
do they convey a stern warning to 
liquidate while there is yet time? 
To-day stockholders are leaving 
the answer to this problem, as to all 
other corporate problems, in the 
hands of their management. But 
when the latter’s judgment is vio- 
lently challenged by the verdict of 
the open market, it seems childish to 
let the management decide whether 
itself or the market is right. This 
is especially true when the issue in- 
volves a strong conflict of interest 
between the officials who draw sala- 
ries from the business and_ the 


owners whose capital is at stake. If 
you owned a grocery store that was 
doing badly, you wouldn’t leave it to 
the paid manager to decide whether 
to keep it going or to shut up shop. 

The innate helplessness of the pub- 


lic in the face of this critical prob- 
lem is aggravated by its acceptance 
of two pernicious doctrines in the 
field of corporate administration. The 
first is that directors have no respon- 
sibility for, or interest in, the mar- 
ket price of their securities. The sec- 
ond is that outside stockholders know 
nothing about the business, and 
hence their views deserve no consid- 
eration unless sponsored by the man- 
agement. 

By virtue of dictum number one, 
directors succeed in evading all is- 
sues based upon the market price of 
their stock. Principle number two is 
invoked to excellent advantage in 
order to squelch any stockholder (not 
in control) who has the temerity to 
suggest that those in charge may not 
be proceeding wisely or in the best 
interests of their employers. The two 
together afford managements perfect 
protection against the necessity of 
justifying to their stockholders the 
continuance of the business when 
the weight of sound opinion points 
to better results for the owners 
through liquidation. 


i om accepted notion that direc- 
tors have no concern with the 
market price of their stock is as fal- 
lacious as it is hypocritical. Needless 
to say, managements are not respon- 
sible for market fluctuations, but 
they should take cognizance of ex- 
cessively high or unduly low price 
levels for the shares. They have a 
duty to protect their stockholders 
against avoidable depreciation in 
market value—as far as is reasona- 
bly in their power—equal to the duty 
to protect them against avoidable 
losses of earnings or assets. 

If this duty were admitted and in- 
sisted upon, the present absurd re- 
lationship between quoted prices and 
liquidating values would never have 
come into existence. Directors and 
stockholders both would recognize 
that the true value of their stock 
should under no circumstances be less 
than the realizable value of the busi- 
ness, which amount in turn would 
ordinarily be not less than the net 
quick assets. 

They would recognize further that 
if the business 1s not worth its real- 
izable value as a going concern it 
should be wound up. Finally, direc- 
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tors would acknowledge their respon- 
sibility to conserve the realizable 
value of the business against shrink- 
age and to prevent, as far as is 
reasonably possible, the establishment 
of a price level continuously and sub- 
stantially below the realizable value. 


ENCE, instead of viewing with 
philosophic indifference the col- 
lapse of their stock to abysmally low 
levels, directors would take these de- 
clines as a challenge to constructive 
action. In the first place, they would 
make every effort to maintain a 
dividend at least commensurate with 
the minimum real value of the stock. 
For this purpose they would draw 
freely on accumulated surplus, pro- 
vided the company’s financial posi- 
tion remained unimpaired. Secondly, 
they would not hesitate to direct the 
stockholders’ attention to the existence 
of minimum liquidating values in ex- 
cess of the market price, and to assert 
their confidence in the reality of these 
values. In the third place, wherever 
possible, they would aid the stock- 
holders by returning to them surplus 
cash capital through retirement of 
shares pro rata at a fair price, as ad- 
vocated in our previous article. 
Finally, they would study carefully 
the company’s situation and outlook, 
to make sure that the realizable value 
of the shares is not likely to suffer 
a substantial shrinkage. If they find 
there is danger of serious future loss, 
they would give earnest and _ fair- 
minded consideration to the question 
whether the stockholders’ interests 
might not best be served by sale or 
liquidation. 


OWEVER forcibly the stock 
market may be asserting the de- 
sirability of liquidation, there are no 
signs that managements are giving 
serious consideration to the issue. In 
fact, the infrequency of voluntary 
dissolution by companies with diversi- 
fied ownership may well be a subject 
of wonder, or of cynicism, In the case 
of privately owned enterprises, with- 
drawing from business is an every- 
day occurrence. But with companies 
whose stock is widely held, it is the 
rarest of corporate developments. 
Liquidation after insolvency is, of 
course, more frequent, but the idea 
of shutting up shop before the sher- 
iff steps in seems repugnant to the 
canons of Wall Street. One thing 
can be said for our corporate man- 
agements—they are not quitters. Like 
Josh Billings, who in patriotic zeal 
stood ready to sacrifice all his wife’s 
relations on the altar of his country, 
officials are willing to sacrifice their 
stockholders’ last dollar to keep the 
business going. 
But is it not true that the paid 





officials are subject to the decisions 
of the board of directors, who repre- 
sent the stockholders, and whose 
duty it is to champion the owners’ 
interests—if necessary, against the 
interests of the operating manage- 
ment? In theory this cannot be gain- 
said, but it doesn’t work out in prac- 
tice. 


HE reasons will appear from a 
study of any typical directorate. 
Here we find: (a) The paid officials 
themselves, who are interested in 
their jobs first and the stockholders 


second; (b)} Investment bankers, 
whose first interest is in underwriting 
profits; (c) Commercial bankers, 


whose.first interest is in making and 
protecting loans; (d) Individuals 
who do business of various kinds 
with the company; and finally—and 
almost always in a scant minority— 
(e) Directors who are interested only 
in the welfare of the stockholders. 


Even the latter are usually bound 
by ties of friendship to the officers 
(that is how they came to be nomi- 
nated), so that the whole atmosphere 
of a board meeting is not conducive 
to any assertion of stockholders’ 
rights against the desires of the op- 
erating management. Directors are 
not dishonest, but they are human. 
The writer, being himself a member 
of several boards, knows something 
of this subject from personal expe- 
rience. 


The conclusion stands out that 
liquidation is peculiarly an issue for 
the stockholders. Not only must it 
be decided by their independent judg- 
ment and preference, but in most 
cases the initiative and pressure to 
effect liquidation must emanate from 
stockholders not on the board of di- 
rectors. In this connection we be- 
lieve that the recognition of the fol- 
lowing principle would be exceedingly 
helpful : 

The fact that a company’s shares 
sell persistently below their liquidat- 
ing value should fairly ratse the ques- 
tion whether liquidation is advisable. 


LEASE note we do not suggest 

that the low price proves the de- 
sirability of liquidation. It merely 
justifies any stockholder in raising 
the issue, and entitles his views to re- 
spectful attention. 


It means that stockholders should 
consider the issue with an open mind, 
and decide it on the basis of the 
facts presented and in accordance 
with their best individual judgment. 
No doubt in many of these cases— 
perhaps the majority—a fair minded 
study would show liquidation to be 
unjustified. The going concern value 
under normal conditions would be 
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found so large, as compared with the 
sum realizable in liquidation, as 
to warrant seeing the depression 
through, despite current operating 
losses. 

However, it is conceivable that un- 
der present difficult conditions the 
owners of a great many businesses 
might conclude that they would fare 
better by winding them up rather 
than continuing them. What would 
be the significance of such a move- 
ment to the economic situation as a 
whole? Would it mean further defla- 
tion, further unemployment, further 
reduction of purchasing power? 
Would stockholders be harming the 
country while helping themselves? 
Superficially it might seem so, but 
powerful arguments can be advanced 
to the opposite effect. 

The operation of unsoundly situ- 
ated enterprises may be called a detri- 
ment, instead of an advantage, to the 
nation. We suffer not only from 
over-capacity, but still more from the 
disruptive competition of companies 
which have no chance to survive, but 
continue to exist none the less, to the 
loss of their stockholders and the un- 
settlement of their industry. 

Without making any profits for 
themselves, they destroy the profit 
possibilities of other enterprises. 
Their removal might>permit a better 
adjustment of supply to\demand, and 
a larger output with \ consequent 
lower costs to the stronger compa- 
nies which remain. An endeavor is 
now being made to accomplish this 
result in the cotton goods industry. 


ROM the standpoint of employ- 

ment, the demand for the prod- 
uct is not reduced by closing down 
unprofitable units. Hence, produc- 
tion is transferred elsewhere and em- 
ployment in the aggregate may not 
be diminished. That great individual 
hardship would be involved cannot 
be denied, nor should it be minimized, 
but in any case the conditions of em- 
ployment in a fundamentally unsound 
enterprise must be precarious in the 
extreme. Admitting that the em- 
ployees must be given sympathetic 
consideration, it is only just to point 
out that our economic principles do 
not include the destruction of stock- 
holders’ capital for the sole purpose 
of providing employment. 

We have not yet found any way to 
prevent depression from throttling 
us in the midst of our superabun- 
dance. But unquestionably there are 
ways to relieve the plight of the 
stockholders who to-day own so 
much and can realize so little. A 
fresh viewpoint on these matters 
might work wonders for the sadly 
demoralized army of American stock- 


holders. 
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Burroughs 


can assist in handling 
Accounting Problems 


arising from the new 


FEDERAL TAX LAW 


@ The Burroughs field force is prepared to render 
assistance in determining the minimum changes 
necessary in accounting routine or equipment to 
handle whatever additional work may be required. 
€ For those whose accounting is seriously affected, 
real economies are possible through the use of 
Burroughs machines and features recently designed 


to meet the problems created by this law. 


A telephone call or a wire to our nearest office will bring a 
Burroughs representative with complete information. Or, 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 





Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES »- ADDING MACHINES « SFATISTICAL MACHINES « TYPEWRITER BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITER BILLING MACHINES - CALCULATING MACHINES - CASH MACHINES - TYPEWRITERS - CORRECT- POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Will a Revolution in Methods Save the Building Industry? 


tactory and its mass-production meth- 
ods, though the amount transferred 
varies from a small to a large propor- 
tion of the whole. 

An increase in the size of the unit 
is the first signpost. Plywood boards 
or panels are now being built in sizes 
large enough to cover the whole side 
of a small garage. That means that 
one man erects a wall section in a 
fraction of the time a carpenter needs 
for measuring and sawing and nail- 
ing individual boards. Bricks are 
growing up (ForBEs, May 1, 1932) ; 
a newly developed one is six feet long. 
If it comes to be widely used labor 
costs should be reduced in proportion 
to the extra time and motion it saves 
the bricklayer. And bricks are being 
made in strips, as well (FOoRBEs, 
April 15, 1932); they are half-an- 
inch thick, set in sugar-cane fiber 
board in panels of twelve, and can 
be nailed to the supporting surface. 

Weather-proof insulating mate- 
rials, delivered in large slabs ready 
for application, are being developed. 
For more than a dozen years, cement 
manufacturers and other experiment- 
ers have been working on low-cost 
concrete houses. They use two meth- 
ods: the first is to pre-cast in large 
sections as many units of each house 
as possible in a central casting plant 
and assemble them at the site; the 
other is to move specialized crews 
from one house to another, much as 
if the workers, not the assembly line, 
moved in an automobile plant. The 
recent development of concrete with 
half the weight of ordinary concrete 
makes centralized production of 
building slabs even more practical. 


OME steel manufacturers have 
centered experiments on houses 
whose frames, walls, partitions, and 
floors are of factory-fabricated steel 
units, stamped out with heavy ma- 
chinery, shipped to the building site, 


and bolted or welded after being lift-. 


ed into place with cranes. 


The Insulated Steel Floor and Wall 
Company of Cleveland is now putting 
up an experimental frameless house 
containing 14 tons of steel. Standard- 
ized box-like corrugated steel sheets 
one, two, and three feet wide are 
sandwiched between insulating mate- 
rial, welded together in the American 
Rolling Mill Company’s plant in units 
of one room wall, and shipped to 
Cleveland for assembly. 

The Ferro Enamel Corporation also 
used a Cleveland site this Spring to 
build an eight-room house of steel sec- 
tions surfaced with porcelain enamel. 
A smaller design soon is to be erected, 
whose unit cost of $5,000 can be re- 


(Continued from page 8) 


duced to $3,800 with quantity produc- 
tion; and plans for two- and three- 
family houses at $3,600 and $5,000 
respectively, have been completed. 

Other experimenters have confined 
the use of steel to the frames and 
reinforcement for walls, partitions 
and floors. For example, the method 
advocated by Thomas J. Foster, 
chairman of the National Bridge 
Works, uses a steel frame with wall 
and roof slabs of wood, gypsum and 
concrete. 

Meanwhile, Sears, Roebuck and 
other companies have built up a tre- 
mendous volume of sales in houses 
built of factory-cut lumber assembled 
at the site. Several lumber mills are 
furnishing retail yards with similar 
pre-cut lumber for houses of certain 
specified designs. 


III. The Revolutionary Idea 


The ideas of radical architects go 
even farther—they completely over- 
throw tradition. 

Their house of the future is a fac- 
tory product which the buyer will 
order over the telephone one day and 
move into the next. But it will 
scarcely be a house as we know it— 
it will be a machine for living just as 
an automobile is a machine for travel- 
ing. Its appearance will be different. 
Everything needed for human com- 
fort and health and convenience will 
be included; everything else will be 
ruled out. 

First reactions usually are: “But 
who in the world would want to live 
in a place like that?” The radicals 
have an answer. You might be glad 
to live in a house whose convenience 
is double and whose cost is half that 
of existing structures, no matter what 
it looks like. 

Outstanding pioneers in this funda- 
mental research are the Bowman 
brothers, young Chicago architects. 
Their plan calls for a single organi- 
zation to fabricate the house in the 
factory, market it, finance the sale, 
provide service and back it with a 
guarantee. 

A few years from now the proud 
new owner of a Bowman house may 
walk up to an enormous-windowed 
dwelling with a ground level floor 
occupied by a play room, heating 
room, laundry and garage. The liv- 
ing rooms above are flooded with sun- 
light. Poking around, the owner will 
discover complete air-conditioning 
equipment, and an incredible number 
of such electrical worksavers as re- 
frigerators, dish-washers, washing 
machines, and clothes dryers and iron- 
ers. To complete his inspection, he 
will climb to the flat roof to have a 
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look at the large out-door sun parlo; 7 
And, if he has been used to 193) 
housing, he may be pardoned jg) 
gasping at the bill—living room, kill i 
chen, two bedrooms, bath, heatins\s 
room, laundry, playroom, garage, all) 
completely equipped, for $4,000. §& 


HE striking Dymaxion house | 
proposed by Buckminster Fuller] 
New York architect, is a hexagonal) 
basement-less structure, suspende(/7 
from a central tube of duralumin. lia 
is a complete unit in itself, even ty 
providing electric generating and sew. 7 
age disposal facilities. 

The owner, returning from his of. 
fice, parks his car under the floor, and 
enters an elevator in the central tube 
which whisks him to the living quar- § 
ters. He steps into e2n_ interior! ee 
washed 
warmed in Winter by heat given off! 
from the oil-driven electric generating 
equipment. When he switches on th: 
single sun-light lamp, reflectors bik ‘ 
up its rays and flood the entire house & 
and its built-in furniture with them] 


ad 


with conditioned air and 7 


Soon the rest of the family comes 
home after an all-day visit, made pos- 7 
sible because there was practically no/y 
house-cleaning to do; the air-condi-} a 


tioning equipment sifted out dust be- | 
fore it got in. Dinner, automatically | y 
cooked, is ready in five minutes 
After dinner, while the dishes are in 
the washing machine, the family takes § 





the elevator to the covered roof plat- 


a 
3 


form, where husband and wife reflect is 
on their $3,000 bargain—living room, 77 


study, two bedrooms, 
private bath, 
kitchen. 


and service room or 


CROSS the way, perhaps, a fam: | 
CX ily lives in a house designed by 
S. Clements Horsley, a New York @ 


PRO 


each with 2 


architect. The Horsley dwelling, too, 7 
is a completely factory- fabricated 4 
product. The two-story structure 7 


contains three bedrooms, two baths, 


a living room, dining room, kitchen. 


garage, flower room, two first-floor J 
porches, and a roof terrace on the J 
second floor. It is a $10,000 mansion J 
by to-day’s standards; yet, Mr. Hors- 
ley estimates the selling price, with 
quantity production, at less than 
$3,000. 

Or the neighbor’s house may be 
designed by Clauss & Daub. For 
$3,000, the proud owner has a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, two baths and_ built-in 
garage. Or a thousand neighboring 
families may live in a Clauss & Daub 
industrial development of thoroughly | 
comfortable, brightly colored _five- 
room dwellings for $800 each. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


OT one of us is without worries 
LN of some kind. But worrying 
never solved any problems. Worry 
eats into a man’s mind; affects his 
disposition ; affects his ability to work 
well and safely. 

Some things deserve our attention. 
Others should be ignored. Decide 
what should be ignored and what 
should be faced with absolute frank- 
ness; don’t worry about either.— 
Metropolitan Electric Topics. 


The biggest coward in the world 
is the man who is afraid of a new 
idea—Sherman Perry. 


If I had only one sermon to preach 
it would be a sermon against pride.— 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


A man’s thoughts and interests flow 
along like a stream. If you can’t toss 
your proposition into the middle of 
the stream, you might as well sit 
on the bank and shoot bullfrogs. 
Until you learn this, keep up your 
course in salesmanship.—Anon. 


When we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace.—J. 
Lubbock. 


It is one of the most profound and 
important of exact psychological 
truths that man in the mass does not 
think, but only feels. — Herbert 
Hoover. 


The man who has accomplished all 
that he thinks worth while has begun 
to die—Ernest T. Trigg. 





There is a world-wide shortage of 
all varieties of executives, from fore- 
men up to rulers of nations; and this 
is why the world, as a whole, is so 
abominably managed. — Walter B. 
Pitkin. 


This old world we're living in 


Is mighty hard to beat. 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But aren’t the roses sweet ! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


They that govern the most make 
the least noise.—Selden. 


A Text 


Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.— 
Hebrews 11:1. 


Sent in by R. E. Bonsall, Holly- 
wood, Cal. What ts your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


The first duty of every man, 
woman and child is to so order their 
lives that they make the least possible 
demand at all times upon the energy 
of others——Sir Auckland Geddes. 


The Spirit of 1932 


Once more, next Independence Day, 
We'll vell and shout “Hip, hip, hur- 


99 
ray, 


We'll march and listen to the band,: 


Spout oratory—and feel grand. 


We'll sing in loud and pompous 
phrase 

George Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
praise. 


And yet we whine, complain and 
moan 
Because Prosperity has gone— 


Because we must be once again 
What were the nation’s founders— 
MEN. 


Oh, let us face vicissitude 
With faith and hope and fortitude, 


And honor our heroic dead, 
By forcing onward and ahead. 
—Frich Brandeis. 


HE froth of superservice and 

de luxe this and that will be 
passed up by most people who want 
reasonable service for their money. 
The public is going to consider price 
and sound values for the next ten 
vears rather than be interested in un- 
necessary and expensive frills of 
super-service.—Roger W. Babson. 


If a man could have half his wishes 
he would double his troubles.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


From W. Brennan, Woodside, N. Y. 


Despise not any man, and do not 
spurn anything; for there is no man 
that has not his hour, nor is there 
anything that has not its place.—Rab- 
bi Ben Azai. 


The man who cannot think is not 
an educated man, no matter how 
many college degrees he may have 
acquired.—Henry Ford. 


Tis not the dying for a faith that’s 
so hard; ’tis the living up to it that is 
difficult—Wm. Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 


An optimist is the fellow who takes 
the cold water thrown upon his 
proposition, heats it with enthusiasm, 
makes steam and pushes ahead.—A. 
G. FE. Bulletin. 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep 
thinking men, who are ahead of the 
times in their ideas——Sir William 
Fllis. 


It is the animal nature of man that 
prompts him to shun difficulties, to 
take the easiest way around obstacles, 
to dodge duties and to play truant 
from the obligations. It is the divine 
nature within us that finds pleasure in 
toil: joy in conquest; happiness in 
tasks well done and peace in squared 
accounts.— Nuggets. 
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HE opening of the second half 
of the year finds cloud after 


cloud lifted or lifting. 

The relief felt in influential circles 
has not yet manifested itself in busi- 
ness or industry, although the bond 
market has lately shown significant 
firmness ‘after its spell of 
weakness. 

Neither at home nor abroad has 
the outlook become cloudless, of 
course. Difficulties, doubts and dis- 
tress still abound. 

But calm reflection impresses one 
with the extent of the rehabilitation, 
the correction, the reconstruction al- 
ready achieved. 

The boom admittedly generated in- 
numerable evils, innumerable wastes, 
innumerable extravagances, innumer- 
able weaknesses. Collapse was inevi- 
table. Drastic housecleaning, drastic 
deflation, drastic reorganization neces- 
sarily ensued. 


severe 


ORRECTIVE processes have 
been under way fully two-and- 
a-half years. Economy has now re- 
placed extravagance. Efficiency has 
replaced inefficiency. Cheap money 
has replaced dear money. Under- 
buying has replaced over-buying. 
Contraction has replaced expansion. 
Flabby organizations have been 
put into fighting trim. Live wires 
have supplanted deadwood. Salaries, 
bonuses, wages have been reduced. 
Dear materials have given place to 
cheap materials. Commodity prices 
have fallen to unprecedentedly low 
levels. 
In short, costs of all kinds have 
been unsparingly cut. 
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Clouds 
That Are 
Lifting 


The net result is that production 
at a profit is now possible on smaller 
volume even at lower prices 

The painful deflationary process, 
essential to laying foundations for 
the rebuilding of prosperity, has thus 
far fostered only pessimism, where- 
as it actually warrants optimism. 


OTE these other encouraging 
developments : 

The outflow of gold from this 
country, aggregating one-and-a-half 
billion dollars, has virtually ended, 
with the prospect that a return flow 
may shortly set in. Congress has ac- 
tually acted much less harmfully 
than was feared. Although taxes 
have been far from scientifically 
levied, the budget is within sight of 
balancing. At least some headway 
has been made towards cutting gov- 
ernmental expenditures, the iniqui- 
tous bonus threat has been quashed 
by the Senate, and Congress promises 
to adjourn without precipitating fur- 
ther disturbance. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is function- 
ing most helpfully. 

Strictly monetary changes have all 
been in the right direction. Bank 
failures no longer excite uneasiness. 
The Federal Reserve has supplied 
means for vast credit expansion. 
America has emerged triumphantly 
from the European raid on its gold 
and its financial stability; the ex- 
changes have finally turned strongly 
in our favor. Banks declare they 
are ready to welcome sound borrow- 
ers. Interest rates in Wall Street, 
on commercial paper, on bankers’ 
acceptances, on short-term Treasury 


obligations, and the like, are extreme- 


ly low. 


Since the Morgan-sponsored bond- | 


buying corporation was organized, 
the bond market has acted gratify- 
ingly. This writer is authoritative- 
ly informed that even moderate bids 
for any specific issue usually result 
in the offering price being sub- 
stantially raised—although, on the 
other hand, the market also proves 
very thin when offerings are pressed. 

The stock market, while still sensi- 
tive, has been benefited somewhat 
by the better bond sentiment and 
conditions. The majority—but by 
no means all—agree that most stocks 
are selling ridiculously below their 
actual and prospective worth. It is 
axiomatic, however, that buying 
never becomes animated.on a declin- 
ing market. The writer still believes 
that, after recovery has become fair- 
ly pronounced, an extremely sharp 
rise amounting to a boomlet if not 
a boom, will suddenly oceur, perhaps 
to be followed by a fairly substantial 
relapse. 


HE downswing in most direc- 

tions has slowed-up. But it 
cannot be claimed that there has yet 
been convincing revival in trade, 
transportation, industry, agriculture, 
construction, employment or prices. 
And European problems of trans- 
cendent importance are still wmset- 
tled and unsettling. 

It is logical to reason, however, 
that if international and domestic 
clouds continue to lift, there will 
shortly become evident a rising trend 
in prices, activity and entployment. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Low 
Tratlic Gets Temporary 
Stimulus from New Taxes 


.LASS 1 EARNINGS for the month 
C of April fell even slightly short of 
our conservative advance estimate pub- 
lished last issue. Total railways operat- 
ing revenue for all Class 1 systems in 
April, 1932, has been finally announced 
at $20,621,000. This figure shows the 
prophesied large decline of about 45 per 
cent. from the same period last year, 
when earnings amounted to nearly $40,- 
000,000. 

The April figures for 1932 also show a 
rather large decline from the $32,000,000 
reported in March of this year. The 
drop in railway profits from March to 
April is by no means unusual, but the 
decline in 1932 was considerably larger 
than might have been expected under 
normal circumstances. With the excep- 
tion of January of the present year, the 
April figures show the smallest railroad 
earnings of any month in just about ten 
years. 

For the first four months of 1932, 
class 1 earnings are still under $90,000,- 
000, and are running at the rate of only 
1.3 per cent. of the roads’ claimed prop- 
erty valuation. The $21,000,000 net re- 
ported in April of this year compares 
with a peak for that month in 1929, at 
a little over $94,000,000. 


but 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has recovered 

fairly sharply from the Memorial 
Day holiday weekend, but is still rather 
discouraging and far below’ normal. 
Recent loading figures have been run- 
ning not so very much over 500,000 cars 
per week, compared with 700,000 in 1931 
and 860,000 cars per week in the cor- 
responding periods of 1930. 

Although figures have not yet been 
released up to present writing, it is an- 
ticipated that loadings around the mid- 
dle of the past month took a rather ma- 
terial jump due to sudden activity in- 
duced by the new tax rates, which went 
into effect on June 2st. 

There was almost a stampede in vari- 
ous lines and prior to that date, through 
the effort of many large firms to stock 
up on the delivery of advance needs and 
thus escape the higher taxes which went 


into effect toward the close of the 
month. 
The increase in car loadings thus 


shown will probably be shortlived, but 
there are also some optimists in the 
industry who are hoping that this some- 
what artificial stimulus to business is 
all that was needed to start business 
ahead in a semi-permanent fashion. 


HOW THE RAILROADS HAVE, FARED 
UNDER THE ‘FAIR RETURN PLAN 


(RATE OF RETURN ON PROPERTY INVESTMENT ) 
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MONEY and 
BANKING 


Reserve Bank Continues 

‘*Controlled Inflation” 

Policy as Gold Exports 

are Checked and _ Dollar 
Recovers 


NTEREST RATES continue their 

extreme ease as a result not only of 
the easy credit policy of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, but also, unfortunately, 
due to lack of commercial borrowing 
demand. Call money continues “peg- 
ged” at 2% per cent., as has been the 
case since January 7th of this year. 
Other rates are also officially un- 
changed, but the tendency has been to- 
ward greater ease. 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

= Seer 24% 22% 14% 
0-90 Day THRE.....0600% 14% 1y% 1% 
Commercial Paper ...... 23% 23% 2 
New York Rediscovnt... 3 3 1% 


ESERVE BANK OPERATIONS 
continue definitely along the line of 
pumping additional credit into circula- 
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tion. There have been rumors during 
the past month that the reserve banks 
would cease their purchase of govern- 
ment bonds. No immediate cessation is 
indicated, but there has been a moderate 
decline in the rate of such purchases 
from the peak of around $100,000,000 
per week to around $70,000,000 per week. 

This need not be construed as any 
sort of a reversal in policy, but may be 
taken as a natural easing off in line 
with previous plans, as a result of the 
favorable effects which the controlled 
inflation policy has already begun to 
manifest. 

Some of this fundamental improve- 
ment includes a check in the long de- 
cline of member bank loans and de- 
posits, repayment of rediscounts to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the steadying of 
commercial loans and continued strong- 
er tone in high grade security markets. 


OLD AND THE U. S. DOLLAR 

continue in the forefront of world 
money considerations. Attention was 
called in this section last issue to the 
new phase of the gold export epidemic 
from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries, and something of its seriousness 
was suggested. At perhaps just the 
psychological hour, when domestic in- 
terests were beginning to be worried, 
the situation turned definitely for the 
better. 

Much publicity has been given to the 
claim that France has completed her 
withdrawal of gold from the New York 
market through conversion of short- 
term credits. The position of the dollar 
in the foreign exchange market was also 
tremendously strengthened by final pas- 
sage of the new American tax bill, which 
is heralded as balancing the budget, 
even if it fails to do so at a later date. 

At any rate, foreign exchange has 
been definitely in favor of the United 
States during the latter half of the past 
month. Exports of gold from the 
United States dropped off rather sharp- 
ly following the last big withdrawal of 
$55,000,000 by France. Conversion of 
the French short-term holdings has gen- 
erally been held as ending the outward 
flow of gold from the United States, a 
movement which has withdrawn ap- 
proximately $2,250,000,000 from _ this 
country since 1929. Since September 
16th, 1931, American gold stocks have 
been reduced from over $5,000,000,000 
to less than $4,000,000,000. 

Some observers are perhaps not yet 
satisfied that danger of further gold ex- 
ports is entirely past, but the apparent 
fact remains that the second phase of 
foreign gold withdrawals has been 
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checked, and there has even been a 
slight gain in our gold stock in recent 
weeks. 


HE TAX ON BANK CHECKS went 

into effect on June 21st in fulfill- 
ment of the new revenue act passed last 
month by Congress. Hereafter, it will 
be the duty of the individual banks to 
charge their customers’ accounts with a 
tax of two cents for every check used. 
The new tax bill also calls for a ten per 
cent. tax on safety deposit rentals. 


STEEL ORDERS SET NEW LOV 


(US STEEL UNFILLED TONNAGE éz MILLIONS) 
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1930 1931 1932 

Brokers’ loans are still irregular but 
holding around $400,000,000, according to 
the latest weekly statements of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Despite a moderate advance, the Jatest 
figures are still not so very far from 
the lowest on record at around $373,000,- 
000, early in the past month. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have been holding up fairly well in re- 
cent weeks, but have made practically 
no gain on the previous year, with the 
latest reports showing a drop of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of 1931. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1932 1931 
i a. re $3,662,268,000  $6,734,744,000 
RY | sa hacrisieiscunes 33,999,000 531,762,000 
Philadelphia 319,801,000 510,810,000 
Cleveland 347,170,000 623,753,000 
Richmond 197,660,000 276,473,000 
rere eee 143,136,000 208,552,000 
RE a divassine aareaid 739,311,000 1,302,924,000 
ie reer : 164,221,000 250,782,000 
Minneapolis .......... 106,840,000 159,274,000 
MEBMRED EHV... 0006050 186,338,000 269,315,000 
ERE ROR 103,716,000 144,249,000 
San Francisco........ 432,126,000 650,797 ,000 

ED © jucumnngcicaxen $6,736,586,000 $11,663,435,000 


PRICES 


Past Month Showed High- 


ly Irregular Trends but 
General Tone is Firm 
ENERAL MOVEMENTS in the 
commodity markets have been 


mixed, sharper and more irregular dur- 
ing the past month than for a good 
while previous. In a general way, there 
was strength early in June, recession 
around the middle: of the month, re- 
newed strength shortly after the middle, 
followed by more recent moderate re 
cession. As regards the individual com- 
modities, however, there has been no 
real unanimity in movement, but it may 
perhaps be said that the entire picture 
has shown some fair improvement dur- 
ing the month just ended: 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dean’s: Tndex vsccaccccs 128.879 132.334 145.885 

PTOOBLCOEE ES caecssiesccns 6.6824 7.0224 8.7246 
Bureau of Labor....... 64.4 65.5 73.2 

RREGULAR TRENDS have char- 

acterized the entire commodity 


movements, with practically all of the 
individual staples showing rather sub- 
stantial strength at some time or other 
during the month, but with few of the 
advances being fully maintained. 

The rise in grain prices was stemmed 
around the middle of the past month, 
and wheat quotations have been par- 
ticularly weak, showing a drop of more 
than eight cents per bushel since the 
beginning of June. Oats, rye and the 
other grains have also been generally 
lower, with the exception of corn, which 
has moved upward against the trend in 
the grain classification. 

A stronger tone has been noticeable 
during most of the month in other sec- 
tions of the list besides the grains, how- 
ever, despite continued and marked ir- 
regularity. Petroleum prices have been 
holding well and there have been 
moderate gains throughout the month. 
The price wars in the gasoline section 
have also tended to die down, and there 
has been some recovery in the eastern 
gasoline market. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red...... $ 63 $ 695g $ .9414 

Corn, No. 2 yellow..... .44% 4238 7158 

RE Ls  Sscadetabs en 31% 334 a 

PEE Sacaniseumesaanteais 4.20 4.25 4.85 

RON evivascackoceccaes .08%4 -08%4 0613 
ee oe 3.90 3.75 4.55 
Beef. Family 12.75 12.75 13.00 
SGM, 2 EMMA s..0s05006 14.84 14.84 17.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 27.00 27.00 29.00 
MME) CSc enpaceasass oecawe 3.00 3.00 3.75 
SI wannwseasaaieonde's 5.37 5.25 8.00 
Zinc, E. St.. Louis..... Zz 2.85 3.30 
hte rerepeee 19.50 20.75 23.10 
AME: ea cacnkecassectscnn 5.20 5.65 9.55 
a eee 2.69 2.69 6.15 
UN a elaine ee 105 .095 113 
ne AO. SaTaane cees.ce 85 .86 wap 

‘\TRENGTH IN SUGAR has been 


perhaps the outstanding character- 
istic. With low domestic stocks and the 
season of heavy consumption at hand, 
strength in this commodity has taken 
additional inspiration from the recent 
Cuban plan for absorbing surplus stocks. 
How long the advance will be main- 
tained, how genuine or fundamental it 
is, is anybody’s guess, but the fact re- 
mains that the long depressed staple has 
enjoyed one of the best advances seen 
in its rather depressing record of recent 
years. 
Other commodities have advanced on 
the strength of the new taxation sched- 
ules, which many producers and manu- 
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facturers are planning to pass on to 
the consuming public. Rubber tires and 
tubes have been advanced from ten to 
fifteen per cent. to take care of such 
tax increases. Meanwhile, metal prices 


have been irregular, alcohol has ad- 
vanced, but steel and iron quotations 
have been barely steady. 
AVIATION 
First Woman to Fly At- 
lantic Honored. Akron 


Covered Half of U. S. 


rTINHE LADY LINDY has monopolized 
more personal attention in the past 


‘month than has probably been accorded 


any one American aviator since the 
memorable flight of the original gentle- 
man Lindy, five years ago. 

Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, the 
first woman to make a solo flight across 
the Atlantic Ocean, is currently enjoy- 
ing, or at least undergoing, the Ameri- 
can counterpart of the honors which 
were showered upon her in England, 
France, and Italy immediately following 
her record flight. 

The schedule of new and current at- 
tempts at new air records continues 
rather small. There-are still a number 
of trans-Atlantic flights, however, sched- 
uled for early trial, and which are mere- 
iv waiting for favorable weather condi- 
tions. 

The Akron dallied somewhat longer 
than expected on its return flight from 
the Pacific coast, but returned to its 
Lakehurst base toward the close of the 
month. The trip covered 10,000 miles 
over nearly half of all the United States 
during the thirty-eight days of its ex- 
tended Pacific sojourn. Officers, men 
and authorities had only the highest 
praise for the behavior of the ship dur- 
ing its longest flight. 


CANADA 


Business Conditions  Ir- 
regular but Crop Pros- 
pects Are Improving 


ENERAL BUSINESS conditions 

continue somewhat dull compared 
with previous years, but in a few lines 
Summer trade is holding up considerably 
better than was anticipated, from a sea- 
sonal standpoint. 

Strangely enough, the passage of the 
1932 Tax Bill in the United States has 
had the effect of spurring activity in a 
few Canadian lines. The improvement 
in orders results indirectly from the de- 
sire to avoid the increased taxes during 
the present month. 
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U.S. FOREIGN TRADE for 20 YEARS 


DOLLARS VALUE) 


(EXPORTS azd IMPORTS én BILLIONS 
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‘ROP CONDITIONS have turned 
considerably more favorable through- 
out most of the Dominion, and especial- 
ly in the Prairie Provinces. Beneficial 
rains have been reported throughout the 
greater portion of this important grain 
district and soil improvement is shown 
in many of the dry areas which’ were 
being threatened by early drought dur- 
ing the Spring months. 
Average condition of all wheat is put 
at 96 per cent. of normal, or 15 points 
above 1931, but owing to the change in 
methods of compiling the returns, 
figures are not comparable with previ- 
ous years. 
Condition of the leading crops com- 


pares as follows: 
1932 1931 
Winter Wien’ © isissoncadsesscsaun se 100% 97% 
Spring wheat ..........--.+seeeeeees 96 80 
MELOGPRBEE goed cicc.as ae aieaiwaernocews 96 81 
BEM och cianne ap iGaeeesariese esate 95 88 
EE 2:,:c,cnaiviehamneawsareeemienee eer 93 85 
RY cece cn csescccccceccseresscsesens 88 76 
The National Party Con- 
ventions. New Tax Bill 
Items. The Last Days of 
Congress 


HE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 

have almost extinguished the final 
doings of Congress, though the Demo- 
cratic convention is just beginning to 
get under way at Chicago. 

Around the middle of the past month, 
the Republican National Convention 
went through about as tame a sessio: 
as can be recalled by the living alumni. 
They did practically everything that was 
expected of them, including nomination 
of President Hoover and Vice-President 
Curtis for re-election. 
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Even the party platform attracted no 
very great attention, except in the case 
of the prohibition plank. At least and 
at last the party has made a definite 
stand in favor of the more liberal ele- 
ment. Efforts to insert an absolute 
repeal plank failed, however, and the 
Republican platform is now officially 
one of moderate favor toward some sort 
of a referendum on the entire prohibi- 
tion subject. 

Authorities expect the Democratic 
convention to bear about as much re- 
semblance to the Republican session as 
a hectic day on the New York Stock 
Exchange to a Quaker prayer meeting. 
The Democrats certainly have more 
problems to decide and a good deal less 
unanimity on how they should be de- 
cided. 

Early forecasts are of little avail, but 
the expectations are that the convention 


may run well on in July, with another 
exhibition of tiresome roll-calling and 
log-rolling before the nominees are 
finally selected. 


haan NEW TAX BILL was passed 
and signed early in the past month, 
and most of the new assessments went 
into effect around the 21st. As noted 
last issue, the largest single increase 
in revenue will come from the sharp 
raising of individual and corporation in- 
come taxes. The normal income tax 
goes up from 1% per cent. to 4 per cent. 
on the first $4,000 of net income, and 
from 3 to 8 per cent. on the second #,- 
000. 

The personal income tax required 
under the new bill from a married in- 
dividual with no dependents and with 
net income during 1932 of $10,000 will 
be a little over $500, compared with the 
previous tax of only about $100. 


ANUFACTURING TAXES J in- 

clude lubricating oil, tires and 
tubes, toilet preparations, furs, jewelry, 
automobile parts, trucks, motor cars, 
radios, phonographs, mechanical re- 
frigerators, fire arms, sporting goods, 
candy, chewing gum, soft drinks, elec- 
tric energy and gasoline. Miscellane-: 
ous taxes include excises on telephone 
messages, telegraph, cable and _ radio 
messages, amusement taxes, oil pipe 
lines, safety deposit boxes, bank checks, 
boats, stock and bond transfers and an 
increase in the first class postal rate 
from two to three cents. 

The total yield of the new tax bill 
has been estimated at $1,118,000,000. 
Meanwhile, individual efforts were made 
in Congress to achieve some really sub- 
stantial economy, but not much progress 
was made. 


HE LAST DAYS OF CONGRESS 
are notable for the economy bill 
falling far short of necessary totals, for 
the relief bill, which is generally satis- 
factory to the administration and to 
business, for apparent defeat of the 
Glass banking bill, farm relief legisla- 
tion and the soldiers’ bonus bill. 
Adjournment was postponed severa! 
times, but the nation is gradually get- 
ting accustomed to such disappoint- 
ments as well as to the happy develop- 
ment of sudden and quick adjournment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Further Debt Moratorium 

at Lausanne. Germany’s 

Autocratie Government. 
The Red Flag in Chile 


HE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
continues to sway _ internationa! 
news and world sentiment. The confer- 
ence is not far enough along to admit 
of any definite accomplishment, but it 
already seems true that just as previous 
world conferences have failed to live up 
to high hopes, so the present conference 
is now giving promise of something bet- 
ter than the almost despairing attitude 
would indicate which greeted the open- 
ing of this important meeting. 
The usual jockeying of diplomacy has 
not been absent. and the United States 
continues to make things difficult by its 
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stand on the war debts. Having been 
assured by Germany that she can no 
longer pay reparations, and having been 
assured by the United States that 
failure of German payments has no con- 
nection with the allied war debt to this 
country, the debtor nations of Europe 
are faced with an embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

‘Sentiment in the conference has been 
swinging more toward a mere scaling 
down of German reparations rather 
than being satisfied with the German 
claim that she can pay absolutely noth- 
ing. The conference has arranged to 
extend the international debt moratorium 
started by President Hoover last year, 
from June 30th until technical close of 
the Lausanne conference. That is an 
important step in itself, for it means 
that the conference might technically 
be continued, with various adjourn- 
ments, until after the German and 
American elections later in the year. 
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XERMAN DEVELOPMENTS _in- 

clude some further popular objec- 
tions to the new monocle cabinet headed 
by Chancellor Von Papen. The new 
cabinet appears to be taking proper 
steps, however, through further reduc- 
tion of budget expenses. The new 
German elections have now been set for 
July 31st. 

A return to military autocracy is seen 
by some of the more spectacular ob- 
servers on the continent. It is a ques- 
tion as to how far the present apparent- 
ly necessary methods of dictatorship 
will go. The new German government 
has already expressed impatience with 
the forms of democracy, and some re- 
ports are even suggesting a four-year 
suspension of the Reichstag. 
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HE RED FLAG IN CHILE has 
been up and down and blowing in 
all directions of the compass since the 
first revolution early in the past month. 
One after another the small but im- 
portant revolutions have succeeded each 
other, with one figure after another 
gaining temporary command of the 
provisional government. Certainly there 
is not yet any indication of stability in 
any of the various juntas, but the 
seriousness of the situation is fully ap- 
parent, since the nation seems definitely 
committed to the doctrine of revolution 
and to some sort of a radical govern- 
ment, verging on the Russian type of 
socialism. 

With the kaleidoscopic changes of 
power, no definite policy seems to have: 
been formulated. American enterprises 
having capital in that country are 
genuinely worried over the develop-- 
ments, but there has not yet been any: 
definite confiscation. 
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Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B. C. Forbes knows. them and tells you about them in 
this book. 


Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 
Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 

305 Pages Only 118 Copies Left 


Business Fundamentals 
By Roger W. Babson 


No man has a better grasp of business conditions than has 
Roger W. Babson. He has for years been a valued consultant 
to many of America’s foremost industrial and financial 
leaders. In “Business Fundamentals” he sets down the 
principles of management and business policies that have 


brought big financial returns to those who followed them. 
The 19 Chapters: The Use of Statistics—Fundamentals and What They 
Foretell—Making Figures Talk—Forecasting Business Conditions—The 
Seesaw of Supply and Demand—Scientific Purchasing—Managing Men— 
And Economic Law—Solving the Production Problem—Methods of Market- 
ing—Selling a City—Selling an Industry—The Trend of Business—Financial 
Independence—Investing Your Income—Successful Speculation—Business 
Problems—Investment Problems—A Continuous Working Plan for Your 
oney. 
#03 Pages 


Regular Price $2.50 


Only 214 Copies Left Regular Price $2.00 


Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 


alerbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 
have been translated into every language! This book has 
proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 
made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 


The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progress—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass Opposition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employer’s Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 
Complete Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 

199 Pages 


Only 436 Copies Left 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 


An ideal present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 
165 Pages Only 112 Copies Left Regular Price $2.00 


How to Finance Home Life 


By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it 
comes to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, 
easy, systematic way of managing the home as efficiently as 


Regular Price $2.00 


the factory or office. It shows how to live well and yet pro- 

vide for an independent old age. This is a book both for you 

and your wife. : 

The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—Responsibilities of 
Home “‘Partners’”—The First “Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analysing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Having a Definite Plan. 

247 Pages Only 64 Copies Left 


Regular Price $2.50 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 


The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 

duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 

of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 

ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 

The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-sense 
Way to Pay Wages—pbuying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 


America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 

happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 

history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 

the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 

The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The ‘New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 

300 Pages — Only 462 Copies Left Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 
By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 

234 Pages 


Only 421 Copies Left Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 


There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 

men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 

Here are the stories of 14 outstanding “Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
oo P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 

. Ryan. 

Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 

but it is the truth! 


843 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 
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Millions in Mergers 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
Mergers? What do they mean? What place have they in 
poor Bes haalannat How do they affect the markets? These 


and many more questions are answered in this important book. 

13 Chapters: Individual Opportunities — History and Present Economic 
Trends—Do Mergers Pay’—What Is the Economic Effect of Mergers on 
the Public Interest?—What Type of Merger Shall Be Forined?—Foreign 
Combinations and Cartels—Merger Financial Foundations—Shall We Enter 
a Merger?—How to Merge Companies—Why Do Mergers Fail?—How to 
Make Mergers Pay—Patent Pools and Mergers—Mergers and the Law. 

338 Pages Only 213 Copies Left Regular Price $3.50 


Organized Business Knowledge 


By Joseph French Johnson 
Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 


Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and_a Practice—The Science 
7 Business The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell—How Financial Markets Aid Business—Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 
Pages > Only 371 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 
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The Passing of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 


dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. _ 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New Economy—The Home Loses Its Job and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service—Organizing the World’s Economy—Getting 
Down to Business—The New Community and the New Credit—High 
Wages as a Community Program. 

319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Profitable Investing 
By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investment Service 


Mr. Moody is honoréd TODAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 
made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 


Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—‘‘Miscellaneous” Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 
for “Safety Plus’”—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 
Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 

267 Pages 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that tan be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 


treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail! 
342 Pages Only 512 Copies Left Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering Columbia University 
Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every exclu- 
sive desk. A practical guide for the solution of many per- 
plexing problems. 


Only 236 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.50 
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Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future 
234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.0v 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 
the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 
The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 
likely to have. Play your own game, live your own life, set 
out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 

The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances—Play 
Your Own Game—Keep on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share Your 
Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips on Leadership 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 


How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 

The Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be Independent—Act and Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances With Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a Staff—Represent Your Followers—Reward Loyalty—Have a 
Great Worthy Purpose. h ; 

With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 

229 Pages Only 498 Copies Left Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

will, meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
sales. 

The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build Good- 
will for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify Your 
Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart—Create 
Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 

How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 

ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 

the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurences — Testing Laboratories—Government 
Standards—American_ Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest, of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—Efficiency—Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Watch Your Selling Dollar 


By Archibald M. Crossley 


“This book sets forth, for the first time, a number of impor- 

tant principles, for all who are concerned with the stabilization 

and acceleration of profits in the distribution of goods.”— 

Wall Street Journal. 

10 Chapters: This Research Business — Some Observations on Average 
Americans—How Much Can Be Sold in Each Territory?—What Distribu- 
tion Methods Will Yield the Greatest Results—Cost of Distribution— 
Manufacturers’ Relations With Distributors—The Consumer Controls— 
Watching the Advertising Dollar—Hcow to Make Research Worth Many 





9 Chapters: Business in Gereral—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- Times Its Cost—Conclusion, Ways to Increase Profits, Index. 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 375 Pages — Only 41 Copies Left — Regular Price $5.00 
DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. F71 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

June 16, 1932 
oe Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 23, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Series 
No. 13, $1.25 per share 


Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 2, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 

No. 23, 25¢ per share payable 

in Convertible 5% Cumulative 

Preference Stock at par, i.e., 2/800 

of one share of Preference Stock 

on each share of Common Stock 
payable on August 15, 1932, to shareholders 
of record at close of business July 20, 1932. 


EpwarbD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 




















‘CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held June 20, 1932, a regular quarterly 
dividend of thirty cents ($.30) per share 
was declared, payable July 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 1, 1932. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 66 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending June 
30, 1932, equal to 2% of its par value 
(being at the rate of 8% per annum), 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on July 
15, 1932, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on June 30, 1932. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, 


San Francisco, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


California. 














MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 43 

A dividend of Twelve and One-Half Cents per 
share has been declared on the stock of this 
Company payable July 15, 1932, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June 30, 1932. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
June 16, 1932. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 
A quarterly dividend (No. 20) of seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share will be paid on August 
15th, 1932 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 23rd, 1932. 


Chicago, June 16, 1932 J. F. LANE, Secretary. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


American chemical engineer, 39 years 
of age, married, speaking Spanish and 
Portuguese, well-known in South Amer- 
ica, now and for past six years general 
superintendent of largest sugar factory 
in South America, desires to connect 
with American concern to travel or 


represent it in South America. High 
class New York bank reference. Reply 


Box C-81, Forses, 120-5th Ave., N. Y. 
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Motor Output Shows Gain 


Seasonal Rise Cheering, But Totals Still 
Far Under 1931—New Taxes a Hard Blow 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


21 per cent. in April to record a 

total output of 154,823, and this 
figure may have been swelled by 20 per 
cent. in May, according to latest pre- 
liminary estimates of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. This ad- 
vance, substantially greater than antici- 
pated a month ago, is attributable mainly 
to the stepping up of activity at the Ford 
plant. 

In comparison with April, 1931, produc- 
tion for this April was not quite so favor- 
able. It represents a decline of 56 per 
cent. March output was also 56 per cent. 
off so that the unexpected increase in 
April served merely to prevent a more 
severe seasonal loss. Should the output 
forecast for May materialize, the month’s 
production would be only 46 per cent. out 
of line with May a year ago. 

Splitting the April figure to show both 
car and truck output reveals that trucks 
made a greater gain than passenger cars. 
Truck output rose 32.9 per cent. above 
the March volume; cars only 19.3 per cent. 
In comparison with April, 1931, the pro- 
duction of trucks declined 46.7 per cent., 
whereas the drop in car output was 57.9 
per cent. 

The indicated output of both cars and 
trucks for the first five months of this year 
is 714,000. This is 48 per cent. under the 
volume produced in the corresponding 
period last year. 


(C2 and truck production increased 


T AX LEVIES a Hard Blow. The en- 
actment of the new tax bill makes 
motor vehicle users pay one-quarter of 
the entire levy needed to balance the 
budget, according to reliable estimates. 
The car excise tax of three per cent., the 
truck and accessory tax of two per cent. 
and the tax of four cents a pound on 
rubber, four cents a gallon on oil and one 
cent a gallon.on gasoline are calculated 
to raise $273,000,000. 

The automotive industry views the bill 
as discriminating unjustly against it and 
has been outspoken in denunciation, but 
the comment finally boils down to the 
constructive statement that the industry 
will try to make the best of a difficult sit- 
uation. It will be highly interesting to see 
just what effect the taxation will have. 
If sales mount in spite of it, the industry 
will score a point in further demonstration 
of the essentiality of the motor vehicle. If 
sales decline the bill will be held to blame 
and it will never be known in what vol- 
ume the public would have bought had the 
tax been placed elsewhere. It is certain 
that the imposts will intensify the problem 
of how to lower the cost of transportation 
—a problem the industry needs to take 
more seriously, taxes or no taxes. 


EXAS Law Decision. The decision 
now handed down by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in regard to the Texas law 


regulating motor trucks* very definitely 
considers the plight of the railroads, as 
witness this statement by the Court: “The 
use of highways for truck transportation 
has its manifest convenience, but we per- 
ceive no constitutional ground for denying 
to the state the right to foster a fair dis- 
tribution of traffic to the end that all nec- 
essary facilities should be maintained and 
that the public shoud not be inconvenienced 
by inordinate uses of its highways for pur- 
poses of gain.” 

Whatever one’s beliefs or prejudices in 
the matter of the truck versus the rail- 
roads, the status of the battle is at least 
clarified by Supreme Court action. 


PP Up and Down. Auburn's sen- 
sational price slashing (in effect June 
10) is more interesting from a_ policy 
standpoint than because of the new level 
of values established. Coming at a time 
when producers of medium and_high- 
priced cars had been raising prices, it 
points up two schools of thought in auto- 
mobile merchandising, if not in all mer- 
chandising. Is it better to sell what you 
can at a satisfactory profit or cut the 
profit and strive for larger volume? The 
answer lies almost wholly in the size of 
the potential market at any given price. 
Cutting prices may whip up sales and keep 
factory wheels turning, and that’s Au- 
burn’s plan. If volume expanded suff- 
ciently to offset the low prices it would be 
phenomenal. 

Auburn’s act calls for very close and 
sane buying of used cars by the dealers. 
Most producers advocate a sales price that 
will permit over-allowances on used cars. 
This difference creates a competitive situa- 
tion that promises some interesting re- 
sults. Quite significant, Auburn is adver- 
tising delivered prices (for discussion of 
pros and cons, see June 15, Forses, page 
36). 


‘LANTS on Ford. Ii you haven't al- 
ready read “The Tragedy of Henry 
Ford,” by Jonathan Norton Leonard, by 
all means do so. Mr. Leonard has written 
a fascinating, though admittedly biased 
book which goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining that enigmatic personality. The 
tragedy of the book, in my opinion, is the 
failure to show the real contribution made 
by Ford to the development of individual 
transportation in this country, if not the 
world. It would be a stronger work for 
giving credit where credit is due. 

This book is almost essential to an in- 
terpretation of the advertisements on self- 
help, unemployment, agriculture versus in- 
dustry, etc., which Ford ran in June. The 
economics expressed in these ads, I find, 
was entirely ignored. People judged them 
on their like or dislike of farm life, which 
had little to do with it. 


*Forres, March 1, page 12: 


Trick Laws 
Threaten Motor Truck Users. 
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The $s in Inventions 
Soda and Sulphur Yield Remarkable Material— 


Save 


Truck to 


Two-Thirds 


of Storage Space 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


MATERIAL That May Last For- 
IX ever. A half-dozen years ago a 
chemist working for one of the Standard 
Oil companies discovered an entirely 
new material. He mixed sulphur with 
caustic soda, then added a quantity of 
one of the oil company’s by-products, 
ethylene dichloride. The result, a milky 
white fluid, looked like the latex, or milk, 
of the rubber tree. And when a few 
drops of acid were added, it acted like 
latex. Almost instantly it began to take 
on the appearance of curdled milk (or, 
as rubber people would say, it coagu- 
lated) and the curd was a milky white 
mass that looked and felt like crude 
rubber. 

Rubber was at that time selling for 
prices which now seem outrageously 
high. (It rose in 1925 to $1.20 per 
pound.) A practical substitute had all 
the earmarks of a gold mine. A com- 
pany was organized, bankers found, and 
the chemist kept right on exploring the 
possibilities of his new substance. 

To-day, you can buy a pound oi rub- 
ber for three cents or less. The new 
material (technically, it is polymethylen 
polysulphide) costs ten times as much. 
But it is one of the very few materials 
whose use right now is increasing. 

As a low cost substitute for rubber, it 
was a failure. Nor has it all the tensile 
strength, elasticity, electric resist 1ce or 
stretch of rubber. 

But it will do things rubber won’t! 
And is already beginning to be used in 
place of leather, felt, cork and even 
lead. In other words, like the phenol 
resins, the pyroxylin plastics and other 
synthetic creations of recert years, this 
new material is finding .s own uses, 
based on its own peculiar qualities. 

Its outstanding characteristic is that 
you cannot dissolve it! No solvent yet 
tried will affect it, chemically, in the 
least. 

One enterprising manufacturer, by 
utilizing it, has brought out an electric 
lampeord for garage mechanics that is 
proof against oil and grease and gaso- 
line, which attack and rapidly dissolve 
rubber. 

Last year, when the new Plymouth 
automobile was brought out, its makers 
faced a new problem. Because the Ply- 
mouth engine rotates about its own cen- 
ter of gravity, a flexible feed pipe for 
the gasoline was needed. Rubber could 
not be used, because even before a car 
was in the hands of its first owner, the 
gasoline would have made the rubber 
spongy and weak. But the new material 
saved the day. 

This year, there were rumors that 
Ford was introducing a similar material 
for the same purpose. But a New 
Yorker financially interested in poly- 
methylene polysulphide had the oppor- 
tunity to examine one of the new Ford 
cars before it came off the assembly line. 
and when he leaned over and carefully 


sniffed the feed line, he discovered from 
the unmistakably characteristic odor that 
his own material was being used. 

Other uses already found for the new 
substance include blankets used in offset 
printing, and diaphragms for meter- 
disks. For years, underground cable has 
been sheathed in lead as a protection 
against the various acids found in soil 
waters; one new product is an under- 
ground cable wound with a tape treated 
with the new non-dissolvable material. 

Progress has also been made in bond- 
ing the new material to rubber, so that 
for such uses as machine mountings, the 
needed resiliency can be had with the 
increased length of life that will come 
from protection against exposure to oil. 

A‘ particularly interesting point about 
the new compound is that it does not 
lepreciate in quality if kept in storage. 
As a matter of fact, its length of life 
(when not subjected to mechanical 
wear) is unknown, for as yet, even un- 
ler the most trying conditions of ex- 
posure to chemicals that would ordi- 
narily be damaging, it has not shown 
any signs of disintegration.) 

As a matter of fact, its discovery 
opens up an entirely new field for chem- 
ical research. It will probably be some 
years before even half of the various 
possible materials which can be pro- 
duced from its ingredients have been 
explored. 


IFTS 25 Feet. With all the progress 

that has been made in the use of 
lift trucks in recent years, here is a 
startler. One new fork type lift truck, 
used with “pallets” instead of skids, can 
bring its load out through a freight car 
door and then stack it to a height of 25 
feet if necessary. In addition, the pallets 
are only four inches in height all over, 
as against the approximately fourteen 
inches required for the older type of 
skids. Thus, when in storage, the pallets 
take less than one-third the space that 
would be required for skids. 


HAT Tax on Checks. Here’s one 

for bankers who are worrying about 
the extra work which will be involved 
when the new tax on checks is in effect. 
There is a new machine for posting 
bank ledgers and writing statements 
which automatically counts and prints 
on the ledger or statement the number 
of checks posted to each account each 
day. 

There are several other new machines 
for adding and listing which automati- 
cally count the number of checks han- 
dled, accumulating the total on dials or 
printing it on an adding machine tape. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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NOW! 


a “private office” for 
you at the 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Next time you come to New York, 
enjoy the convenience of an “office” 
all your own. Receive callers, dictate 
letters, settle important details in quiet 
and uninterrupted privacy. You'll find 
this new service at the Hotel New 
Yorker a tremendous saver of time 
and effort. Yet the cost is very mod- 
erate... New Yorker prices a/ways are. 


All these advantages: 

Completely equipped office, with pri- 
vate bath; reception room for callers; 
message service; even secretarial ser- 
vice or private secretary, for small extra 
charge. 
AND ail the services of a great hotel, 
including 30-minute valet service; 
one-day laundry service; four restau- 
rants; barber shop; transportation 
and theatre ticket bureau, etc. 


2500 ROOMS...$3.50 AND UP 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
RALPH HITZ, President 





BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL - DETROIT 
Also under Ralph Hitz direction 
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| DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 


the Market Outlook for 


AIR REDUCTION - CONS. GAS 

ALLIED CHEM. - - McKEESPORT 

AMERICAN CAN’ -_ PUB. SERVICE 

ATCHISON - - - WESTINGHOUSE 
EVERY DAY 


we forecast the direction and probable 
extent of the Next Important Market 
Move, for these and 36 other popular 
trading stocks. 

YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
will bring you our current Letter without 
cost. No obligation. 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 
























SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 share 





or odd lots units. Let us aid you 


in your investment plans. 






Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Indications 


Point to Continued 


Quiet Irregularity Awaiting Favorable News 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


RACTICALLY the entire month 
Pp of June, at least to this date of 

writing, has been given over by 
the market to a technical congestion 
formation which has at least stemmed 
the previous rapid declines, even if it 
has not resulted in any reversal of trend 
upward. 

Last issue we suggested a continued 
cautious policy toward the market even 
though admitting that the congestion 
formation then beginning might con- 
ceivably develop into a strong bottom 
picture. 

During the first half of the month 
such a picture did develop quite satis- 
factorily but more recent movements 
have discounted the technical strength 
which seemed at one time beginning to 
appear. The market has made at least 
two or three attempts to penetrate up- 
per resistance levels but has failed each 
time. 


§ terse trading range thus set up in 
June offers a fair basis for inter- 
mediate technical forecast on future 
movement, for it appears probable that 
whichever way the market breaks out 
of this current trading range will be 
significant of the next intermediate 
trend. 

So far as our own analysis of the 
present position is concerned, we view 
the present market as lacking in suffi- 
cient power to engineer any rapid run- 
up at this time and it may be that the 
averages will simply continue their 
placid and irregular movement to pro- 
long the trading range now outlined 
through June. Even if the less favor- 
able technical action continues, how- 
ever, we should not anticipate any re- 
newal of major decline but would vote 
rather for slow easing off to a new con- 
gestion level, perhaps not more than 
five points below the extreme lows at 
the end of May. 


ND although we view the immedi- 
ate technical position as lacking in 
vigor it must also be noted that we 
are not particularly bearish. In fact, 
this present picture is open to rapid 
change into a much stronger one. To 
be more specific, the previously devel- 
oping bottom formation hds been badly 
bent, but not yet utterly broken. It 
would take only a few days of upward 
movement, stronger buying or favor- 
able news to renew the stronger tenor 
of the technical formation. We include 
this proviso chiefly because of the re- 
maining possibilities for good news 
from Lausanne, or a speculative spurt 
on statistics resulting from the last- 
minute rush to avoid the new tax laws. 
To summarize, we frankly cannot see 
any current technical indications for 
major or sharp movements in either 
direction at the present time and would 
favor continuation of a quiet and ir- 
reguiar market, as previously outlined 
for the Summer months. We admit 
the possibilities for a quick change in 
sentiment and technical position to a 
stronger outlook, at least for temporary 
recovery, but we also feel that the re- 
sistance levels noted in this section last 
issue should prove a restraining factor. 


UR advice for the trader, therefore, 

would be continuation of a cautious 
policy, and patient waiting either for 
definitely favorable news of a perm- 
anent nature or at least more depend- 
able action in development of a strong 
bottom formation, which includes also 
the ability of the averages to go through 
our upper resistance levels. 

For the long-swing investor we con- 
tinue to advise gradual accumulation of 
the strongly intrenched issues, but only 
on a scale down, and without reaching 
up for purchases. 


JUNE 22, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of tts writing. 


Rates on request. 
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URING the past fortnight, all 
D groups have acted satisfactorily. 
The best action has been shown by 
the rails, probably as a result of anticipated 
carloading increases in the near future, 
both dealers and retailers anticipating tax 
increases by increasing their merchandise 
inventories, by the oils which have formed 
4 three months broad bottom, and by the 
utilities, manufacturing and food stocks. 
Steels, motors, coppers and equipments 
have not done as well, reflecting their rela- 
tively unsatisfactory near term trade pros- 
pects. Bonds have acted extremely well, 
reflecting increasing confidence since the 
formation of the banking pool for the 
stabilization of senior equities. 


pow NATIONAL STORES, on the 
basis of its recently issued report, 
looks like an attractive situation for in- 
vestors. Earnings for 53 weeks ending 
April 2, 1932, were $5.52 a share on its 
811,000 shares outstanding as compared 
with $5.06 on 815,000 shares for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, and $5.53 on 799,000 
shares in the: year preceding. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the manage- 
ment of this corporation to report its high- 
est earning power ever recorded, during a 
depression of such intensity. During the 
year, funded debt was reduced from $1,- 
500,000 to $928,000, and current position 
was strengthened, current assets, including 
cash and securities of $4,777,000, amounting 
to $13,794,000 and current liabilities 
$4,434,000. 

First National Stores, at current levels, 
is selling at 714 times current earnings, to 
yield slightly over 6 per cent. on the basis 
of the $2.50 dividend now being disbursed. 
Investors desiring to single out equities 
with relatively stable earning power, and 
at the same time underpriced, can well con- 
sider this issue for their purposes. 


oe companies have generally raised 
their prices from 11 to 15 per cent. as 
a consequence of increased taxes recentiy 
levied by Congress. The increase in prices 
is sufficient to absorb the increased tax 
and permit tire companies to retain a rea- 
sonably satisfactory amount for themselves. 
With cotton and rubber prices at levels 
wherein further inventory losses are vir- 
tually impossible, it may be that the con- 
certed action of all companies will prove 
the turning point for this sorely harassed 
industry. On the basis of this possibility, 
we can suggest Goodyear and Firestone 
preferred stocks at current levels of 25 
and 45 respectively, and as highly specu- 
lative issues, Goodyear, Firestone and Gen- 
eral Tire common stocks. On account of 
relatively near-term maturities, United 
States Rubber is not favored at this writ- 


ing. 


| NTERNATIONAL SILVER preferred 
stock is selling at an attractive dis- 
count at current levels of $30 per share. 
In fact the total issue of $6,026,000 is 
valued in the open market at $1,808,000 or 
less than the $2,020,000 cash held at the 
end of 1931. Total current assets amount- 


ed to $9,066,000 or better than $150 per 
share, 








Further, silver has been virtually sta- 
bilized for over a year and its early 1931 
low has not been violated. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that International 
Silver will be exempt from any inventory 
losses in 1932. While it is true that this 
company lost $857,000 in 1930 and $1,- 
311,000 in 1931, the fact remains that the 
discount from current levels is unwar- 
ranted, particularly as the company’s trade 
position is very strong and its best season 
is immediately ahead on account of the 
holiday trade. As a better than average 
speculation International Silver preferred 
can be recommended for the next cycle. 


HATTUCK is another issue selling be- 

low its net current asset value. At 
the end of 1931, cash and government se- 
curities alone totalled $5,420,000 or more 
than $4 per share on the common, and 
book value was $16.08. Current ratio was 
7 to 1 indicating that the company was 
in a splendid position to further its expan- 
sion program. Until recently, Shattuck 
had been paying $1 annually in dividends, 
but due to reduced earning power, a re- 
adjustment to 50 cents was made. 

This new dividend is apparently being 
covered, for in the first quarter 20 cents 
was reported as compared with 43 cents 
a year ago. Selling at $5.50 per share, 
yielding 9 per cent. and available at 7% 
times estimated 1932 earnings, this issue 
would seem to be attractive for the far- 
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Wall Street Pointers 


sighted investor who desires to single out 
undervalued equities. 


MERICAN SUPERPOWER enjoyed 

a phenomenal rise in the last phases 
of the bull market culminating in 1929. 
But at that time, the company had never 
seen fit to divulge its holdings and hence 
investors were in the dark as to the ex- 
act value of their equity. Recently, direc- 
tors made public a list of their holdings, 
the bulk of which are concentrated in 
United Corporation, Commonwealth and 
Southern, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, Niagara Hudson Power, and Elec- 
tric Bond and Share. 


NVESTORS desiring to purchase se- 

curities at a discount from current as- 
sets can select a diversified number of 
companies inasmuch as the list is a large 
one. However, there are a few outstand- 
ing issues which would seem to offer bet- 
ter opportunities for a quick return to 
their former earning power than others, 


among which we could single out the fol- 
lowing : 
Net Working 
Capital 
Company per share 
MGHIAP Oh cous osudcwanawente $16.31 
Electric Storage Battery ...... 25.08 
Indiistvial RAyON) . 6 s..60:005.55- 34.28 
Sears Roebuck ...........0008 18.75 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ..... 23.30 
Endicott Johnson ...........45. 37.40 
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*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended Tune 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
% in common stock. ! 





Forbes Stock Guid 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield - 
Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices ™% | @ 
841 $41 $4.54 $0:76, Sm Ase Reductions ....2.06...000% $4.50a 223- 22: *20-'31* 621%4- 34% 41 128 
4,153 21 Nil Ni, 3m Allegnany Corps... ssicccccs.c as 57- 1; 729-31 3%- 0% 1 
2,402 90 i Allied Chemical «5:06.66... 6 355- 64; 24-31 871%4- 47 5411] a 
l3iz2) 33 0.96 Nil, 3m _ Allis Chalmers............ 0.50 200 10; ’20-’31* 135%- 4 7 70 
2,474 58 S| eee American Can............. 5a 158- 39; ’27-’31 731%- 34% 40 123 
600 129 iY ee Amer. Car & Foundry..... Hs 116- 4; ’25-’31 834- 3% “ oe 
1,656 43 meee gccieats Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 9y%- 2 3 nn 
1,061 a | or American International..... - $S0-.... 52 “22-31 8%- 2% 4 <3 
768 79 (ere Amer. Locomotive......... Ale 145- 5; °23-31 9%- 4% 5 a 
10,155 14 err American Radiator......... oe 55- 5; ’29-31 8Y%4- 3% 4 ia 
1,672 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ uF 144- 7; ’29-’31 ig ‘= 3 4 en 
1,830 48 | ete Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 293- 17; °22-’31* 18%- 5% 9 .. 
450 173 oe Amer. Sugar Refining..... Zz 96- 34; ’22-’31 39%4- 13 18 109 Bey 
18,658 144 9.05 207. 3m Amer, Tel. @ Velie cs.cscic 9 310-112; ’22-’31 1373- 8014 90 100 
3,077 36 OOF ibiswa's American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 44 54 lll & 
400 19 i ee Amer. Woolen ..66.<4:053%. me 166- 2; ’20-’31 5%- 1% 2 ne 
8,677 58 | Me Anaconda Copper.......... rr 175- 9; ’24-’31* 12%- 3% 4 
2,000 25 re Armour of Hi “*A”...........:.: as 2/= 1; 725-31 2 = 0% 1 
589 28 2.02» Nil? Assoc. Dry Goods.........:.5<. - 76- 5; ’25-"31 84- 4 5 
2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 3m Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 4 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 23% 30 «133 
825 224 2.44 Nil, 3m Atlantic Coast Line....... ne 268- 25; ’22-731 41Y4- 9% 16 wie 
2,697 51 0.19 0.16,3 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 8; ’23-’31* 12%- 8% 10 
203 86 17.64" 0.04° Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 514- 60; ’28-31 15134- 2834 72 
843 46 Nil Nilé Baldwin Locomotive....... a 67- 4; ’29-31 8Y%4- 2 3 
2.565 137 0.56 Nil, 3m _ Baltimore & Ohio.......... 4 145- 14; ’23-31 21K%- 334 7 
2,258 27 Nil EEE At SERENE ed hos 50,00.4i0 52,0002 ae 56- 4; ’22-’31 5KR- 3% 4 
439 43 4.75 1.07,3 m Beechnut Packing...... eis 101- 37; °23-’31 4434- 29% 34 
2,098 11 0.74 0.01,3 m Bendix Aviation........... te 104- 12; ’29-31 1834- 4% 5 
3,200 138 Nil Nil, 3 m Bethlehem Steel ........... 2: 141- 17; ’23-’31 24x%- 7% 9 
4,395 32 SC ee Borden Company .......... 2 187- 35; ’25-31 431%- 2034 25 
770 68 8.098 6.00, 10 m  Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 82- 9; 723-31 50%4- 11% 15 
740 89 i Sa rae Brook. Union ‘Gas....;...... 5 249-56; ’24-'31 8914- 55 60 
4,867 re Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13 - 6% 8 
971 39 0.09¢ Nile California Packing......... ye 85- 8; ’26-31 11%- 4% 6 
512 16 3.34" ° 0.03,6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 13%- 6 8 
191 194 Se ore OR MR ta deselec a taia Ss laiauasceials me 515- 14; ’22-'31 + 433%- 1634 26 
1.123 45 i ee ee Cerro de Pasco... .....02.0: on 120- 10; ’20-’31 15 - 3% 5 sit 
1,800 50 3.60 O85,3m Chesapeake Corp:......... 2 112- 14; °27-’31 20%- 5 8 25.0 
7,655 50 3.47 0.52,3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-31* 31%- 10% 12 204 
4,404 22 0.48 INU, ote GCREVREr GOED. oiseiasepeecsssaceicce 1 141- 11; °25-"31 1534- 5 7 14.8 
1,000 9 11.82 Ye) SS ip 1 A G2) Oe rar 8a 181- 41; °22-31* 120 - 86 95 8.4 
341 56 Nil Nil, 3m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ” 96-6. °20-31" 123%- 3% 5 sss 
11,610 18 1.42 1.214 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 16%- 4% 7 =143 
1,000 20 i 2: | et Commercial Credit......... 0.50 f= B33 °25-S1 11 - 3% 5 10.0 
33,673 5 0.40 0.354 Commonwealth & Southern 0.30 30- 3; ’29-'31 4%- 1% 3 = 10.0 
11,477 59 ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 31% 40 100 
14,218 208 (re Consolidated Oil........... - 46- 4; ’22-’31* 7%- 4 5 
1,733 46 3.27 3.054 Continental Can........... 2.50 134- 30; ’20-'31 41 - 19% 22 114 
4,743 29 Nil Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... ee 63- 5; ’21-'31 7 - 3% 4 we 
2,530 34 3.54 0.66, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’26-31 473R- 25% $2 9.4 
450 162 sf ne a a. ns 122- 20; ’21-’31 14 6 10 
1000 26 1: |) eee Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; 721-31 134- 0% 1 
6,521 4 Nil Nil.3S mm ‘Curtiss-Wright sc. ec. oe 30- 1; ’29-’31 23%4- 0% 1 
504 63 Me dee Davison Chemical.......... x2 81-. 3; ’20-’31* 5%4- 1 3 oe 
516 217 0.02 Nil, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 64; ’20-'31 8914- 37 45 . 39:7 
1,689 92 0.65 Nil,3 m  Del., Lack., & Western.... .. W73=17; 722-31 2834- 8% 13 Bi 
1,050 21 1.29 031,3m Diamond Nateh............ 1 255- 10; 719-’31* 15%- 12 13 7.4 
3,502 19 soo) jos, EE See cS 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 BF =.23 29 13.8 
10,938 35 4.25 0.74,3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 25% 29 =:10.3 
2,256 58 SY Oe Eastman Kodak iis... .... 5 265- 70; °22-’31 87%- 3734 45 108 
894 16 4.03 0:55, 3m. Elec. Antoeliite vis occ .ccews 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 ‘3234- 8% 12 = 10.0 
3,316 21 2.01 1.434 Electric Power & Light.... 1 104-. 9- °25-’31 153%- 2%K% 5 20.0 
LSet 122 J) | eee PEAS gee we a eave ieierase Giniovsiauics Se 94- 5; °23-'31 10 - 2 4 eit 
391 110 0.14 Nild General Asphalt ........... 1 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- 434 7 ~ 143 
28,846 14 1.33 0.16, 3 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-’31* 26%- 8Y% 11 3.6 
5,276 11 3.44 0.84, 3 m General Foods............. 3 137- 28; ’26-’31* 4014- 195% 23° 130 
43,500 16 2.01 017. 3m General Motors. «.......4:5.. 1 282- 21; °25-’31* 245%- 83% 10 ~=10.0 
324 20 3.33 Nil, 3m General Railway Signal.... 1 153-21; “29-53 285%4- 734 10 ~=10.0 
2,000 1 1.24 0.66, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 143- 9; °27-'31 2414- 103% 15 Lf 
1,799 14 a ee EN 2 a ee ee 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 19%- 8% 10 ~=16.0 
1,167 30 1) it! KQOORTION. Ee Bs iaaasicscs 109- 3; ’20-’31 554- 2% 3 ay 
1,437 27 RU eater tracs Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155-13: "27-31 1834- 5Y 9 de 
1,738 4 Nil 0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors...... a 461- 2; ’25-31 45%- 1 2 $s 
2.490 164 5: |, Sa Ne Great Northern Pfd........ 2 155-153 27-51 25 - 5% 8 25.0 
198 116 Nil Nil, 3 nr Gulf States Steel.......... ss 26- 4; ’25-'31 8 - 5% 6 rs 
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JULY 1, 1982 29 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 - Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 

707_—s Nil $8.73 $1.98, 3 m Hershey Chocolate......... $6 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - 46 50. 120 
400 $112 3.44 0.56, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’31 3034- 8 15 23.4 
1,546 28 Nil Nil, Sm Piso’ MoOtor....< ...:5:0060:0.0. i 140 7; ’22-’31 1134- 2% 4 ae 
350 112 LS) —<_——— sr Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 62- 4; ’22-’31 1454- 2% 4 ae 
661 40 11.49 2.69, 3 m Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 83; °24-’31 117 - 65 rk fe FS 
4,409 59 i (ee Tait, TEALVOSbCS «...<.6.<0.0:66 0550.0 1.80 395- 22> "20-31* 2934- 14 17. 10.8 
14,584 10 0.22 0.01,3 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... ox ‘73- 7; '28-31 94%- 3% 4 Batt 
6,400 45 1.20 O41. 3m Int: Del. Ge Del. isiccc csi 201- 7; ’23-31 12%4- 2% 4 
1,182 10 1.54 Nil, 6m Kelvinator Corp............+ _ 91- 5; ’26-’31 1034- 234 3 ner 
9,340 29 OAT  ——iwhiasaree Kennecott Copper.......... aX 156- 10; ’20-’31 is = 5 6 eae 
5,518 15 ff: er TGR Sis aie os slain wecateiars 1 92- 15; ’26-’31 19 - 8% 10 ~=10.0 
1,813 28 je re Kroger Grocery .....0.060- 1 145- 12; ’24-’31* 187%- 10 12 8.5 
2,377 36 ee 0 eS Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 40; ’24-’31 6134- 34% 43 11.6 
1,418 38 7.433 SAS. 6 m. Toews. THE so. nieccsss sees sioane 3 96- 14; ’23-’31 34 - 13% 17. 178 
548 42 3.14 0.65, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 178- 30; ’24-’31* 363¢- 16% 21 =147 
1,909 23 - i Lorillard Tobacco.........- 1.20 47- 10; ’24-31 167%- 9 12 10.0 
300 55 Got  mesepe McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 38; ’28-'31 62%- 28 35 11.4 
788 63 Nil Na: .3 ta Miaeic TGC sc sieiens syeena si 1 242- 12; ’20-'31 184¢- 10 14 6.9 
1,438 44 4.81 3.63” [ES a 2 ee 2u 382- 50; ’25-’31* 60%- 17 zs. 135 
1,858 39 ne Mid-Continent Pet......... ne 62- 5; °20-31 6%- 3% 4 i 
828 93 Nil Ni, 3m. Missouri Pacihe. <...<.600.05 <5 101- 6; ’22-’31 ll - 1% 2 
4,514 23 i (rere Montgomery Ward........ 400- 6; ’26-’31* 11%4- 3% 5 
2,700 20 1.78° 1083 an. Nash. MOBOESs 6225445060060. 2 119- 15; ’26-’31 191Z- 8 i0 20.0 
6,286 17 2.86 0:60, 3m National Biscint........3:00. 2.80 237- 36; °23-31* 467%- 26% 32 9.2 
1,190 29 0.69 Nil, 3m Nat. Cash Register “A”’..... .. 149- 7; ’26-’31 143%- 634 8 ieee 
6,255 15 i i. er Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 20; ’24-31 3136- 15 18 144 
310 212 i. ee Nat, Sue e sana sceseaas sues 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 49% 61 8.3 
5,448 19 1.67 1.654 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 10; ’26-’31 163%%- 6% 10 ~=—-:10.0 
4,993 -161 0.49 Nil, 3 m New York Central........ - 257- 25; ’26-’31 3654- 834 14 ois 
cy a | 3.05 Nil, 3m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 14; ’24-’31 31%- 6 9 me 
1,406 243 14.39 1.52,3 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-105; ’25-’31 135 - 61% 72~=«'14.1 
6,825 32 3.29 3.054 North American........... 10r 187- 26; ’26-’31 40 - 1334 20 ~=:10.0 
6,236 28 2.79 0.58, 3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 137- 29; ’23-’31* 37 - 16% 22 9.2 
15,000 + Nil Nil, 3m: Packard Motors... ; 163- 4; °22-31* 54%4- 1% 2 si 
3,161 40 ‘4 |; (ere Paramount Publix......... 154- 5; ’20-'31 114%- 1% Z he 
13,163 89 1.51 0.14, 3 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 110- 16; ’22-31 23%- 6% 9 als 
450 129 Nil Nil, 3m Pere Marquette............ a 260- 4; ’26-’31 13 - 6% 8 san 
5,503 30 lee Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 138- 32; ’27-31 60 - 2934 36 9.4 
3,820 81 0.61 Nil, 3m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 200- 15; ’21-’31 25 - 10% 14 214 
13,131 Nil Nil Nil, 3 m Radio Corporation......... 420- 5; ’24-’31* 10%- 2% 4 sah 
1,338 7 0.114 Nil, 3 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... e 58- 2; ’27-31 3%- 1 2 aie 
9,000 16 a Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; ’29-’31 401%4- 2634 30. =: 10.0 
4921 38 1, \ _lll— re Bears Boemck 6c. cciscicis ep 198- 30; ’27-’31 373%- 121% 16 sia 
31,745 28 | _ re 2 Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80 48- 8; ’24-’31 1034- 5% 7 114 
3,256 24 2.53 2.524 Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 92- 28; ’27-’31 3234- 1534 20 ~=—«:10.0 
3,724 176 1.92 Nil, 3m Southern Pacific........... : “158-263 22-31 37%- 6% 10 stale 
1,298 179 Nil Nil, 3 m Southern Railway ......... ge 165- 6; ’22-’31 13 - 2% 4 aks 
12,664 4 1.08 0.30, 3m -Standard Brands............ 1.20 89- 10; ’26-’31 14 - 8% 11 11.0 
2,162 67 3.88 3.044 Standard Gas & Electric.... 2 244- 25; ’25-’31 34%4- 7% 2 a7 
13,103 44 1 3 0.22,3 m Standard Oil of California... 2 82- 23; ’26-’31 27%4- 15% 19 10.4 
25,735 51 er Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 85- 26; ’22-'31 31%4- 19% 26 7.7 
Ls 16 Nil Nil, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... as 126- 5; ’20-31 6%- 1% K sts 
1,905 38 0.21 Nil, 3m Studebaker Corp. ......... 98- 9; ’24-’31 13%- 2% 3 oat 
9,850 40 (ee Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 10; ’26-’31 137%- 9% 10 ~=10.0 
2,540 13 3352 0.68, 3 m¢? Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 20; ’26-’31 2634- 12% 16 12.6 
2,412 18 1.06 0.09, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.50 154- 16; ’22-’31* 23 - 9% iz 25 
23,659 6 ae ls Wewiens A EOHSAIMCHICR 5 566s... s08 4 a 67- 2; ’29-31 6 - 2% 3 oe 
675 31 1.79 Nil, 3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 1 182- 13; ’23-’31* 2314- 8% 10 ~=+10.0 
4,386 38 0.70 0.22, 3-m Union Oil of California.... 1.40 59- 11; ’24-31 13%- 8% 10 14.0 

N 2223 6213 ser WiitOta, PACU 66... 66 bn be ees 6 298- 70; ’24-’31 9414- 3234 41 14.6 

No 2,082 14 1,04 0.13, 3 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 10; ’29-’31 16%- 6% 8 aie 

No 14,520 31 0.76 0.12, 3 m United Corporation........ 0.40 76- 70; ’29-’31 10%- 3% 5 8.0 

No 2,925 68 2.32 Of4 32m United Briit.cccocic ccc. 2 159- 17; ’26-’31 30%- 10% 15 6 BS 

No 23,254 13 1.46 1.444 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 15; ’29-’31 21%- 9% 14 8.6 

No 374 81 mee ies U. S. Industrial Alcohol....  .. 244- 20; ’22-’31 31%- 13% 17 ae 

No 397 16 Nil Wal 3 ta TS 3B. eB isons isos cia: oi 51- 2; ’27-31 3%- 1% 2 me 

20 600 43 = U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 300- 10; ’22-’31* 15%4- 7% 10 ~=20.0 

No 854 56 0.52 Nil, 3m _ U.S. Realty & Improve...... 120- 5; ’25-’31 8Y4- 2 3 ache 

No 1,464 16 (| a ore 1, S RUDOE: acne c seca 97- 4; ’22-’31 53g- 1% 3 ice 

100 8703 199 Nil i i CE, 262- 36; ’20-’31 525%- 24 28 

100 «1,045 192 5.71 0.08, 3 m Western Union............ As 272- 38; ’22-’31 50 - 13% 15 se 

No 3,126 18 1.01 0.12,3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 11; ’27-’31 17%- 9% 10 ~=:10.0 

002,586 81 Nil Nil, 3 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 293- 22; ’22-’31 35%- 18% 24 4.2 

10 9,750 17 Ba, "Soe Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 35; ’26-’31 455%- 22 Vf 9.1 

including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 

April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31, (p) Year ended November 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. ‘t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
8% in common stock. 
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IN 
CONFERENCE 


SOME TIME when you're faced 
with a particularly knotty prob- 
lem, call for a bottle of The 
Champagne of Ginger Ales and 
call time out for a refreshing 
interlude. 


You'll be surprised how much 
better you'll feel and how much 
better you'll work after one of 
these pleasant little conferences. 
With its cool sparkle, Canada 
Dry relaxes you. Its matchless 
flavor delights you. And its rep- 
utation as a pick-up is a byword. 

Two convenient sizes — the 
new large size and the familiar 
twelve-ounce bottle—at new low 
prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 


t 
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Experienced 
Bond Salesmen | 


A large utility organization desires 
several salesmen to sell operating | 
company mortgage bonds. 


The men we want must have 
unquestionable references and ex- 
perience in selling high grade 
utility securities. 

Write in detail, giving experience 


and references which we will hold 
confidential, to Box C-77, Forbes. 
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STOCKS 
AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 
servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














SALES MANAGER 
EXECUTIVE 


Engineering education—wide experience both 
sides of desk — organization — distributors — 
dealers—factory direct—man power, etc. Can 
build successful national or local organization 
—have built both—clean record—age 40—mar- 
ried—can go anywhere—future more important 
than large immediate income—basis of com- 





pensation open. Reply Box C-83, FORBES. 
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Sales Meetings by Radio—1932 Plumbing 
—New Double Purpose Containers 


‘ ALES Convention by Radio. At six 
o’clock one recent morning, em- 
ployees, dealers and salesmen of Shell 
Oil Company in eight Western states 
pricked up their ears to listen to what 
was coming in over the radio. Gathered 
in small groups (some in the form of 
breakfast parties), they had tuned in to 
hear President G. Leigh-Jones and seven 
other: headquarters executives. Over a 
network of 15 stations, they listened for 
an hour to entertainment and inspira- 
tional talks, some of which were made 
simultaneously by division managers by 


|means of a multiple cut-in. 


Results of the radio sales convention 
(the first of its kind on the Pacific 
Coast) were excellent—two new products 
were announced with a bang, the usual 
traveling expenses to a sales convention 
were eliminated, and no one had to de- 
sert an important post to attend. Under 
consideration now by Shell is the regu- 
lar use of radio for making contacts be- 
tween executives and men on the firing 


| line. 


Con- 

sumer, attending an exhibition in 
New York in June, saw some things that 
opened his eyes: authentically styled 
Moorish, French, Roman bathrooms; 
new bathroom conveniences—a medicine 
cabinet with a sliding door that prevents 
head-bumping, a rubber-cased handrail 
to help in getting in and out of the tub, 
a reclining chair for shower-bath de- 
votees, a bookrack on wheels to while 
away soaking time, a built-in bathtub 
compartment for cigarettes; a truck that 
carries 3,500 plumbing tools and prevents 


many a return journey for forgotten 
ones; and altogether new tools with 
which the plumber can install piping 


without tearing out walls. 

The occasion was the golden anniver- 
sary show of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers, the focal point of a 
campaign to promote modern plumbing 
in the New York City region. For two 
years, the Association believes, con- 
sumers have been neglecting plumbing 
repairs and improvements; now it is urg- 
ing them to renovate at once and put 
beauty in the bathroom at to-day’s low 


prices. A full response by consumers 
means expenditures of $65,000,000 in 
Metropolitan New York alone. With 


their eyes on this fat market, the 3,500 
New York City members of the Asso- 
ciation pledged themselves each to bring 
25 prospects for improvements to the 
show. 


NOTHER Convert to Insurance Pen- 
sions. On July first, the Vacuum 
Oil Company shifts its co-operative em- 
ployee pension plan to an insurance 
company’s shoulders. Men will retire at 
65, women at 55, on a pension of ap- 


proximately 2 per cent. of their total pay 


after joining the plan. But present em- 
ployees will receive an additional an- 


nuity, 


ary 1, 1932, for each year of prior ser. 
vice with the company. 

A funded, actuarial system will replace 
a discretionary, sometimes unreliable 
company-administered plan (the Ney 
York Central had to reduce its pension 
payments this January). The Vacuum 


Oil Company will know the exact cost) 


free of cost to them, of 2 per cent,” 
of the pay they were drawing on Janv.) 


LSP AA 


of providing old-age annuities; pen- 7 
sioned employees will be sure of receiy- 7 
ing them. 

As Leroy A. Lincoln showed (Forsss, 74 = 
June 1, page 16), the last few years have i “s 
seen a remarkable swing to insurance yey “ 
company administration of employee) -ela 
pension plans: of those established in ee a 
1926, only eleven per cent. were handled 9@ 


by insurance companies, but in 1931 the) 


proportion rose to 92 per cent. 


ONTAINER Appeal” Sells Type- 


writer Ribbons. 


your secretary powders her nose, notice 7 
It may be a typewriter “ 


her vanity case. 
ribbon box. 


For the Royal Typewriter Company 





The next time : 


i 


weak 


ent 


has glorified this ugly duckling of the Jy 
package family, and typists have taken & 


_to it with avidity. So successful has it 
been that the company’s carbon-paper 

cartons have just been put through a 
similar beautifying process, coming out 7 
a rich gray stamped with lettering and 


design in royal blue. 


The new typewriter ribbon containers 
are round, delicately shaped, cellophane- 
wrapped boxes with geometric and floral 
designs on a_ background of pastel 
shades—exactly like powder boxes, but 
with labeling relegated to the bottom. 
Points of advantage are three: 


1. Typists like to keep the empty con- | 


tainers. Thus, they become continuous 
advertisements and, if the stenographer 
has anything to say about it, motives for 
repurchasing Royal ribbons. 

2. The distinctive containers are more 
easily remembered and identified by the 
repeat purchaser than is a name alone. 

3. Dealers display typewriter ribbons 
instead of keeping them hidden as they 
formerly did. 

A year ago, when the change was 
made, two additional price lines of Royal 
typewriter ribbons were put on the mar- 
ket, each in a distinctive box. But Royal 
attributes its 50 per cent. increase in 
ribbon sales to “container appeal” rather 
than to the broader line. The latest im- 
provement is a rounded inner edge to 
prevent typists from cutting themselves 
when they dip their powder puffs into 
the box. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about experiences in modern 
management. 
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Speculative Opportunities in Stocks 
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The market is overflowing with low 


" priced stocks, these days, and the problem 
* of selection is complex, particularly at this 
' stage of the economic cycle. It is next to 
> impossible to foretell what industry or 


company will be most favored in the next 
period of prosperity. Signs of recovery in 


) any industry are few and far between. 


A great many corporations are making 


' no profits at all. Present performance af- 
©) fords but little insight of future potentiali- 


ties. But taking into consideration former 


| demonstrations of earning power, nature 
' of the industry represented, financial posi- 


tion and trade standing, it would appear 


> as though a reasonable percentage of the 


seven low priced stocks listed in the table 
at the head of this page should “make 
good” on the return swing of the economic 
pendulum. 


COMBINATION purchase of 106 
+\ shares each of these stocks to-day 
costs only about $5,400. If each of these 
stocks had been purchased at the 1929 
highs, an investment totaling $87,800, and 
to-day worth only 6.2 per cent. of the 
original cost, would have been made. If 
fortune smiled on just one of these seven 
companies with  suffi- 


immediate return on the funds employed. 
As business conditions favored them, how- 
ever, these stocks were prolific dividend 
payers on occasions in the past. 

Opinions vary radically on the subject, 
but in the judgment of the writer, in- 
vestors pay altogether too much attention 
to dividend yields in appraising the rela- 
tive merits of common stocks. What is 
the position of investors who purchased 
United States Steel common at 135 in 1930 
for the sake of a yield of more than 5 
per cent? The then indicated yield (noth- 
ing now paid) looks rather insignificant 
when matched against the 78 per cent. 
shrinkage in capital employed. 

We would not be prejudiced against a 
stock merely because at the time of pur- 
chase it happened to pay no dividend. 
Market lore is rich with examples of 
stocks that were splendid purchases when 
paying nothing and splendid sales after 
having been placed on a dividend basis. 

For purposes of this analysis, the stocks 
of prominent companies representing seven 
different industries have been selected, in- 
dustries which are likely to be more or 
less profoundly affected by a revival of 
business activity. The list includes: one 


ENERAL Electric is one of the few 

companies discussed here which is still 
making a profit despite depression condi- 
tions. It is also paying a small dividend 
of 40c. a share. Its sales and income are 
off very sharply, however. It is in a 
strategic position to benefit from business 
revival, which almost assuredly will in- 
volve a large expansion in the demand for 
electrical equipment and machinery of all 
kinds. The consumption of electric energy 
throughout the depression has receded less 
than almost any other major activity. 

The company closed 1931 with net quick 
assets of $190,000,000, sixty per cent. rep- 
resented by cash. Net income reached a 
peak of $67,289,000 in 1929, but had de- 
clined to $40,956,000 in 1931 and will be 
still smaller this year. Net income in the 
first quarter of 1932 receded 55 per cent. 
from the corresponding period last year. 
Assuming that 1932 profits are halved, in 
the neighborhood of 60 cents a share for 
the common will be shown. Apparently the 
company will not make quite as much 
profit this year as in the 1921 depression. 

Louisville & Nashville is better fortified 
financially to withstand lack of earning 

power than many other 
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prises a rather large part oi total capitali- 
zation or more than 64 per cent. This is 
unfavorable while revenues are declining, 
but given an upward trend, share earnings 
climb rapidly. Movement of bituminous 
coal accounts for a large part of traffic. 
Control is held by Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the minority character of the stock 
has made it susceptible to wide price 
swings on comparatively small turnover. 
From 1920 to 1930 annual dividends 
ranged from $5 to $7 a share. Until the 
present business slump, something was 
paid on the stock each year since 1899. 
The stock is at the lowest figure in some 
thirty years. 


ETHLEHEM Steel operated at a defi- 

cit in the first quarter of 1932, is 
expected to report a larger loss for the 
second quarter, and in all probability will 
end the year with a sizable loss. Things 
are so bad in the steel industry that the 
two largest manufacturers, United States 
Steel and Bethlehem, will not earn even 
preferred dividends. The market price of 
Bethlehem preferred suggests that pay- 
ments will be omitted. 

Recent reports from the steel industry 
place operations at only 20 per cent. of 
capacity, a starvation rate. Bethlehem 
needs probably at least a 50 per cent. 
rate to make a reasonably fair showing, 
but few authorities in the industry are 
looking for any such ‘output this year. 

Though there is nothing encouraging in 
the steel picture it may be pointed out 
that this is the reason the stocks are sell- 
ing at a few dollars a share. It is no 
trick for the steel industry to shift from 
extreme pessimism to rosy optimism within 
twelve months. It happened following the 
1921 depression and undoubtedly will occur 
again. 


OODYEAR Tire & Rubber Co., 

like all similar manufacturers, is 
having its difficulties with rapid decline 
in raw material costs. Inventory losses 
have plagued the tire companies since their 
inception, and as the industry is organized, 
tire stocks are the most hazardous of 
speculation. By the same token, opportuni- 
ties for rapid and extensive price gains, 
if conditions happen to favor the business, 
are attractive. 

Principal argument in favor of inclu- 
sion of a tire stock at this time is the ex- 
ceptionally severe deflation in the shares, 
and the rapidly dwindling risk of further 
inventory losses on the part of manufac- 
turers. Chief raw materials, such as 
cotton and rubber have been hanging up 
new low record prices in recent months, 
and in the course of another fiscal period 
there would seem to be only one way for 
inventory values to fluctuate, namely, up- 
ward. In the nature of things, large 
profits would accrue to the leading pro- 
ducers. 

Because of its comparatively good finan- 
cial position and commanding trade posi- 
tion, Goodyear is favored over other stocks 
in the tire group. Present price of 7 com- 
pares with a high last year of 5234 and of 
967% in 1930. It is doubted that the com- 
pany can make any money this year. 


ENERAL MOTORS is holding its 
own in a difficult year for the auto- 
motive industry, and the failure of the 


company to show anything impressive for 
the common stock in 1932 is not to be 
wondered at, nor is it reason for belief 
that the stock has permanently lost the 
wide speculative following formerly en- 
joyed in the market. 

General Motors sales to customers in 
the United States in the first five months 
of 1932 declined 41 per cent. This is more 
or less representative of conditions for 
the industry as a whole. First quarter net 
profit was down to $13,705,000, or only 36 
per cent. of the earnings attained in the 
corresponding period of last year. As 
things are now going, the company will 
be fortunate if it can show the $1 common 
dividend earned this year. Many similar 
manufacturers are operating at a loss, and 
by comparison this company stands out 
favorably. 

Restoration of buying by the public is 
certain to favor the car manufacturers. A 
year or more of subnormal production has 
created a deficiency in supply which will 
warrant a much heavier scale of opera- 
tions through next year. 


MERICAN Locomotive and_ other 

equipment companies cannot be pros- 
perous when the railroads are fighting 
the battle of their lives to keep solvent. 
Expenditures for maintenance of way and 
equipment have been necessarily cut to the 
bone. A large increase has occurred in the 
number of bad order locomotives, and it 
is estimated by authorities that fully 50 
per cent. of all steam locomotives are ob- 
solete, judged by the standards of effi- 
ciency and economy set by the modern 
product. 

A large latent demand for motive power 
already exists. Once the carriers see their 
way clear to finance purchases, American 
Locomotive’s orders and earnings should 
record a decided jump. In the meantime, 
the company is remarkably well supplied 
with quick assets to weather the depres- 
sion. The stock at $4 a share allows noth- 
ing for the possibility of restored earning 
power at some future date. The present 
market sees only the adverse features, 
which include another deficit indicated for 
1932 and possible omission of preferred 
dividends before there is a turn in the 
company’s affairs. 

The company has no funded debt, and 
current liabilities of less than $2,000,000 
compare with current assets of $24,400,000. 


NTERNATIONAL CEMENT at $4 a 

share is difficult to reconcile with the 
splendid earnings and dividend record this 
company compiled prior to the business 
catastrophe of 1930-32. Annual profits 
ranged from more than $1,000,000 to over 
$5,000,000 during the ten years ended with 
1930. The dividend record was unbroken 
until recently. 

Cement prices and production are off 
sharply from so-called normal levels inci- 
dent to the shrinkage in construction of 
all kinds. Important earning power will 
be lacking for some time, and the fact that 
there are nearly $18,000,000 of debentures 
outstanding has made stockholders squeam- 
ish as to the future of the property. Un- 
certainties are well discounted by the low 
price, and should the country go in for a 
building program as part of its business 
relief measures, shares of this sort would 
be in line for speculative attention. 
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Another Unemployment Problem 


Little Dick started kindergarten. He ~ 
hated it the first day; liked it the sec. 
ond; adored it third, and by Thursday 
he was so keen about going he even 
offered to wash his own knees! Friday, 
Dick asked the teacher what they were 
going to do Saturday. Teacher ex. 
plained that there would be no school 
Saturday or Sunday. 

When the youngster got home after 7 
Friday’s session, his mother saw he was © 
very depressed. “What’s the matter,” 
she asked. 

Dick sat down at a table, leaned one 
arm on it, said in a hopeless voice: 

“Darn it, I’ve been laid off for a cou- 
ple of days.”—$5 prize to E. Schuckman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A New Profession 


“Are you a pharmacist?” she asked} 
the young man at the soda fountain. 
“No, madam,” he replied, “I’m a fizzi- ¥ 
cian.”—Nabor News. 


Diplomacy 

A consumer of illuminating gas dis 
covered that by blowing into the meter 
he could cause the mechanism to operate 
backward, and consistently he practiced 
the method to reduce the record of gas 
consumed. The reader of the meter) 
knew that trickery was being practiced, 
but for a long time he failed to ascertain 
the method used. However, at last the 7 
trick was discovered, and the company 
instructed the reader of the meter to 
convey the knowledge to the cheater in 7 
diplomatic manner. 

Accordingly the meter reader on lis 
next round examined the instrument an* 
then began a prolonged figuring with” 
pencil and pad. The consumer stood by 
and asked for his bill. Back came ti 
answer: “As near as I can figure it} 
Mister, the company owes you $4.68 cash 
this month.” Diplomacy won the day 
for ever after the meter of this particu- 
lar consumer gave an accurate record— 
Exchange. 
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What the Signal Means 

An arm protruding from the car aliea 
means that the driver is: 

1. Knocking ashes off a cigarette. 

2. Going to turn to the left. 

3. Telling a small boy to shut up. ht 
won't buy any red pop. 

4. Going to turn to the right. 

5. Pointing out a scenic spot. 

6. Going to back up. 

7. Feeling for rain. 3 

8. Saluting a passing motorist or gointh : 
to stop.—Pure Oil News. 
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Forses pays $5 for the best story and © 
presents a Forbes book for each story & 
used. | 








